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BRIGHAM    YOUNG,    latter  -  day 
prophet     and     empire     builder, 
was  born  in  Whitingham,  Vt., 
on  June  1,   1801.    It  is  appropriate, 
theretore,  that  we  present  his  picture 
on  our  cover  this  month. 

Here  is  a  man  around  whom  many 
bright  chapters  of  American  history 
have  been  written.  The  artist  pre- 
sents him  in  the  full  vigor  of  man- 
hood, as  when  he  guided  that  first 
company  of  pioneers  toward  the 
Valley. 

The  eyes  of  the  great  leader  are 
those  of  one  seeking  the  appointed 
place  for  his  people.  They  are  the 
eyes  of  a  prophet,  looking  far  into 
the  years;  but  they  are  also  the  eyes 
of  the  pioneer,  keenly  aware  of  the 
practical  problems  of  the  day,  the 
step-by-step  processes  that  must  be 
achieved  if,  as  his  predecessor  had 
declared,  the  Saints  were  to  become 
a  mighty  people  in  the  midst  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

A  continuing  study  of  Brigham 
Young's  face  will  yield  rich  returns; 
for  his  features  represent  nobility  of 
character,  determination  to  accom- 
plish the  work  that  has  been  given 
him,  and  an  abiding  faith  that  God 
is  watching  over  His  people. 

The  original  picture  is  the  work 
of  Fielding  K.  Smith.  It  is  used  by 
permission  of  Deseret  News  Publish- 
ing Co. 

—Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 


The  Instructor  is  devoted  to  teaching  the   Gospel  in  the  classroom  and  home. 
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YOU'LL  WANT  TO  READ    .    .    . 

►"En  route  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  St.  George,  Utah,  President  Brigham 
Young's  carriage  was  driven  into  the  safety  of  the  fort  and  the  ponder- 
ous gates  were  closed.  There  a  wide-eyed  boy,  Bryant  S.  Hinckley, 
watched.     Read   Elder   Hinckley's    "Brigham   Young   as    I   Knew   Him," 

page  163. 

»     ft     «     « 

►Hour  after  hour,  President  Heber  J.  Grant  as  a  boy  threw  a  ball  against 
the  barn  until  he  was  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  the  championship 

team  of  the  territory.    Read  "Little   Deeds  from  Big  Lives,"  page   170. 

*      *      *      « 

If  your  daughter  wanted  a  lock  on  her  bedroom  door,  what  would  you 


say?    Read 


'Hours  To  Remember, 


page  168. 


'Have  your  class  members  or  family  make  a  recording  to  increase  interest 
in  the  Gospel  lessons.    Read  "To  Learn,  They  Must  Do!"  page  173. 


PRESIDENT  DAVID  O.  McKAY'S  PAGE 


Bring  Them  To  Me 


THE  title  of  this  article  connotes  at  once  that  beau- 
tiful scene  of  Jesus  and  the  little  children  which 
occurred  presumably  when  Jesus,  after  a  short 
stay  in  Perea,  was  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem  to  attend 
the  Pascal  Feast.  To  teachers,  the  incident  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  given  in  all  liter- 
ature. 

We  do  not  know  in  what  village  He  entered  when 
this  beautiful  incident  occurred,  but  it  is  significant 
to  remember  that  the  conditions  in  Palestine  in  that 
day,  so  far  as  women  and  children  were  concerned, 
were  entirely  different  from  what  they  are  today;  their 
spheres  were  more  restricted,  and  they  were  placed 
in  the  background,  so  to  speak.  But  here  we  find 
Jesus,  the  Redeemer,  honoring  women  and  children; 
He  defended  women  accused  unjustly,  and  comforted 
those  in  sorrow. 

In  that  unknown  village  in  which  this  memorable 
incident  took  place,  Jesus  had  won  the  confidence  of 
the  mothers.  Some  irresistible  power  accompanied  that 
Teacher  which  they  had  not  felt  from  any  other  being. 
They  drew  near  to  Him;  they  loved  to  bask  in  the 
holy  sunshine  and  radiance  of  His  life.  And,  mother- 
like, they  desired  to  enjoy  no  happiness  which  their 
children  might  not  share.  And  so  we  read  that  the 
mothers  brought  their  infants  that  they  might  touch 
Him. 

As  they  crowded  near  this  divine  Teacher,  the 
disciples,  still  tinged  with  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews, 
would  have  pushed  them  back,  rebuked  them,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Trouble  not  the  Master."  But  when  Jesus 
saw  this  action,  he  was  much  displeased  and  said, 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  (Luke  18:16.) 

Teachers,  what  more  inspiring  words  can  you  find 
in  all  the  world  than  those!  What  more  sublime  lesson 
can  be  given  than  you  find  in  those  words! 

And  then  He  laid  His  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them. 

Two  fundamental  principles  of  teaching,  principles 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  teacher,  suggest 
themselves  by  this  incident.  One  is  personality;  the 
other  preparation. 


Personality 

I  have  used  the  term  "personality"  because  it  com- 
prehends all  that  which  constitutes  individuality.  In 
reality,  personality  is  a  gift  from  God,  a  pearl  of  great 
price,  an  immortal  treasure. 

It  was  the  divine  character  of  Jesus  which  drew 
the  women  of  Palestine  to  Him,  which  drew  as  a 
magnet  the  children  to  touch  Him.  It  was  that  divine 
personality  which  attracted  men,  honest  men,  pure 
men.  It  was  also  that  divine  personality  which  antag- 
onized the  impure,  the  evil.  In  the  realm  of  person- 
ality, in  the  kingdom  of  character,  Christ  was  supreme. 

Someone  said,  "Jesus  was  great  in  His  soul.    The 


dimensions  of  His  mind  and  of  His  heart  were  colossal. 
His  spirit  was  regal,  august,  sublime." 

By  that  ideal  personality,  musicians  have  been  in- 
spired to  compose  harmonies  divine;  artists  have  been 
able  to  rise  to  their  greatest  heights  and  have  produced 
the  world's  masterpieces. 

In  teaching,  as  in  all  other  things,  Christ  is  the 
great  Exemplar.  It  is  true  that  our  personality,  when 
compared  with  His,  may  be  but  as  a  sunbeam  com- 
pared to  the  sun;  and  yet,  though  less  in  degree,  it 
should  be  of  the  same  quality.  Before  we  can  con- 
sistently and  conscientiously  say,  "Bring  them  to  me," 
we  must  be  worthy  of  their  presence  —  be  one  with 
whom,  to  the  children,  it  is  "good  and  pleasant  to  be 
near." 

Every  person  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  affects 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  he  associates.  There  is 
a  radiation  from  each  individual  character.  People  are 
more  or  less  susceptible  to  this  radiation.  If  we  could 
interpret  it  rightfully  and  fully  as  did  Jesus,  the  Great 
Teacher,  we  could  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  those 
whom  we  meet.  This  radiation  comes  not  from  what 
the  person  pretends  to  he  but  from  what  he  is  really 
and  intrinsically. 

Children  are  instinctively  susceptible  to  this  radia- 
tion. They  do  not,  of  course  they  cannot,  analyze  it. 
They  merely  sense  it.  Fortunate  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  as  their  teacher  a  sincere  soul  who  is  honestly 
and  deeply  interested  in  their  welfare.  Children  are 
more  impressed  with  such  a  one  because  of  what  he  is 
than  by  what  he  says. 

When  teachers  more  fully  sense  the  potency  of  this 
vital  element  in  the  guidance  of  youth,  and  will  seek 
the  companionship  of  their  pupils,  particularly  the 
indifferent  ones,  outside  the  classroom,  there  will  be 
fewer  absentees  from  Sunday  School  and  few^er  failures 
along  the  path  of  morality  and  faith. 

Preparation 

But  no  matter  how  attractive  the  teacher's  person- 
ality may  be  to  the  members  of  the  class,  that  teacher 
fails  in  his  work  who  directs  the  love  of  the  child 
only  to  the  teacher's  personality.  It  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  teach  the  child  to  love  —  not  the  teacher  only, 
but  the  truth  also.  Always,  everywhere,  we  find  Christ 
losing  himself  for  His  Father's  will;  and  so  the  teacher, 
so  far  as  his  personality  is  concerned,  should  lose  him- 
self for  the  ti-uth  he  desires  to  teach.  To  do  this  he 
must  be  prepared. 
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In  the  first  glimpse  we  get  of  Jesus,  He  was  asking 
and  answering  questions.  As  a  boy  of  12,  He  was 
already  a  student-teacher.  Later,  when  the  people 
came  to  Jesus  and  asked  Him  for  bread,  they  were 
never  turned  away  with  a  stone.  He  always  had  truth 
to  give.  He  understood  it.  It  radiated  from  His  being. 
So  it  should  be  with  those  who  presume  to  instruct 
others. 

Jesus  understood  how  to  use  illustrations,  the  natur- 
al things  around  Him,  to  impress  the  truth  upon  His 
hearers.  In  other  words,  He  was  filled  with  His  subject 
and  was  enabled  then  to  give  that  subject  to  His 
hearers- 
There  are  five  things,  among  many  others,  which 
may  characterize  the  successful  teacher  in  the  Church: 
First,  implicit  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  God.  This  condition  of 
the  soul,  together  with  a  prayerful  heart,  will  merit  the 
companionship  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Second,  unfeigned  love  for  the  children,  guided  by 


a  determination  to  deal  justly  and  impartially  with 
every  member  of  the  class.  Honor  the  child,  and  the 
child  will  honor  you. 

Third,  thorough  preparation.  The  successful  teacher 
studies  the  child,  as  well  as  the  lesson. 

Fourth,  cheerfulness,  not  forced,  but  natural  cheer- 
fulness, springing  spontaneously  from  a  hopeful  soul. 

Fifth,  the  power  to  act  nobly.  .  .  . 

If  you  want  to  be  a  teacher 

just  watch  your  acts  and  walk; 

If  you  want  to  be  a  teacher 
just  be  careful  how  you  talk. 

And  so,  my  fellow  teachers:  I  ask  that  every  man, 
every  woman  throughout  the  Church  determine  with 
the  help  of  God  to  stand  and  maintain  in  the  midst  of 
the  children  of  the  earth  a  character  unpolluted,  un- 
soiled,  a  character  which  is  in  substance  the  same  kind 
as  the  Master  Teacher,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  de- 
clared: "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not:    for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 


Gospel   Teaching 

I   Remember 

Best 

By  Albert  P.  Heiner 

npHE  wonderful  thing  about  teach- 
ing is  that  sometimes  the  greatest 
influence  is  made  upon  an  individual 
without  his  really  being  aware  of  it 
at  the  time.  Education  is  a  gradual 
process,  and  subtle  changes  from 
day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year 
are  the  lasting  marks  of  progress, 
perhaps  more  than  any  single  ex- 
perience under  one  teacher.  In 
retrospect,  therefore,  I  look  upon  all 
Gospel  teachers  I  have  had  as  play- 
ing an  important  part  in  my  life.  To 
each  one,  I  feel  a  sincere  and  per- 
sonal indebtedness. 

However,  there  are  some  teachers 
who  make  a  special  impression.  One 
of  these  in  my  life  is  George  Albert 
Smith,  Jr.  In  the  fall  of  1936  I  en- 
tered Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  had  the  pleasure, 
along  with  other  students  from 
Utah,  of  attending  his  Sunday  School 
class. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  single  out 
any  characteristic  that  made  his 
teaching  so  outstanding.  One  im- 
portant thing  was  his  knack  for 
stimulating  full  class  participation. 
He  had  an  unusual  faculty  of  draw- 
ing everyone  into  the  discussion. 
His  questions  were  always  presented 
in  such  an  informal  and  easy  man- 
ner that  it  seemed  more  of  a  group 


ALBERT  P.  HEINER 
Remembers  a  teacher  and  a  friend. 

round-table  discussion  than  a  regular 
class. 

Brother  Smith  was  never  dog- 
matic or  final  in  his  comments.  At 
times  we  in  the  class  wished  he 
would  give  us  more  definite  answers. 
However,  he  worked  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  more  constructive  to  stim- 
ulate or  provoke  individual  thinking 
so  personal  testimonies  could  be 
anchored  on  their  own  foundations. 
We  learned  to  respect  and  appreciate 
this  quality  of  teaching  and  over  the 
years  it  has  become  increasingly 
more  important  to  me. 

What  helped  make  his  teaching 
even  more  effective  was  the  generous 
sprinkling  of  humor  throughout  the 
class  period.  He  always  had  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eye  and  was  quick  to  see 
the  light  side  of  things. 

Also,  he  put  scriptural  messages 
across  through  very  homey,  everyday 
examples. 

He  added  substance  to  what  he 
said  by  a  strong  personal  testimony. 
All  of  us  in  the  class  felt  he  had  a 


humility  and  depth  of  conviction  in 
what  he  said  and  did.  To  us  students 
he  seemed  more  than  a  teacher  — 
he  was  our  spiritual  adviser. 

Finally,  he  lived  his  gospel.  He 
practiced  what  he  preached.  His 
life  —  at  Church,  with  his  family 
and  at  school  —  set  a  good  example 
for  all  of  the  students.  We  felt  very 
much  at  home  with  his  lovely  wife, 
Ruth,  and  considered  their  marriage 
an  ideal  model  to  follow. 

I  feel  certain  that  all  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  students  who  have  been  in 
George  Albert  Smith,  Jr.'s  Sunday 
School  classes  at  Cambridge  over  the 
years  have  the  same  high  regard  and 
affection  for  him  as  a  teacher  and 
as  a  friend. 
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By  Bryant  S.  Hinckley 


I  WAS  10  years  of  age  when  Brigham  Young  died 
so  I  knew  him  only  as  a  small  boy  would  know  a, 

man. 

He  usually  went  to  St.  George,  Utah,  in  the  winter 
and  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  spring,  and 
always  stayed  with  our  family  at  Cove  Fort  both 
coming  and  going.  This  contact  was  not  very  frequent, 
but  rather  intimate.  Careful  preparations  were  always 
made  to  receive  and  entertain  him.  His  carriage  was 
driven  into  the  fort  and  at  night  time  the  ponderous 
gates  were  closed  for  protection. 

He  enjoyed  coming  to  the  fort,  where  he  rested  in 
peace  and  security.  The  last  time  I  remember  seeing 
him— which,  no  doubt,  was  his  last  trip  from  St.  George 
—he  gave  my  younger  brother,  Alonzo,^  a  red  apple; 

T^Alonzo  A.  Hinckley  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Twelve  Apostles 
from  1934  until  his  death  in  1936. 


Mi?«*»<^-;7"^ 


These  massive  gates  at  Cove  Fort  were  opened  wide  in  welcome 
to  President  Young  and  his  party  on  their  trips  to  St.   George. 
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PRESIDENT  BRIGHAM  YOUNG 

A  man  of  great  character  strength. 

but  he  had  only  one  apple  so  he  gave  me,  as  I  re- 
member, a  coin.  My  brother  ate  his  apple,  and  I  spent 
my  coin.  If  I  had  only  kept  it,  what  a  precious  treasure 
it  would  be  now. 

Usually  quite  a  number  of  people  accompanied  the 
president  —  his  secretary,  members  of  his  family  and 
often  some  of  the  General  Authorities  of  the  Church. 

Strength  of  Character 

I  have  a  rather  distinct  recollection  of  his  appear- 
ance. He  wore  a  beard,  was  about  5  feet,  9  inches  tall 
and  weighed,  I  am  told,  about  190  pounds.  He  had  a 
large  head  with  a  strong  neck  which  rested  firmly 
upon  his  broad  shoulders,  indicating  great  strength  of 
character  and  capacity  for  doing  things.  He  was  always 
well-groomed  and  immaculate  in  his  person. 

I  remember  one  of  his  visits  to  Fillmore  on  his  way 
to  St.  George.  Men  and  boys  of  the  town  turned  out 
and  raked  the  broad  and  stoney  streets  with  hand  rakes. 
A  delegation  of  leading  citizens,  with  a  brass  band, 
welcomed  him  at  the  city  limits  and  escorted  his  com- 
pany to  the  State  House  on  the  public  square. 

In  December  of  1872,  President  Young  took  with 
him  as  his  guests  to  spend  the  winter  at  St.  George, 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Kane  and  their  two  small 
sons.  Mrs.  Kane,  who  was  a  writer  of  ability,  wrote  a 
description  of  the  people  they  met  and  places  they 
stayed  on  their  journey.  One  night  was  spent  at  Cove 
Fort,  and  she  writes  some  interesting  things  about  the 
old  fort.  Among  other  things,  she  said  there  was  in  the 
family  a  little  daughter  two  and  one-half  years  old 
who  was  the  most  beautiful  child  she  had  ever  seen. 
That  child  is  nov/  a  woman  84  years  of  age. 

Among  Greatest  Colonizers 

In  my  mature  years,  long  after  the  president  had 
passed  away,  and  when  time  had  revealed  the  strength 
and  greatness  of  his  character,  I  saw  him  in  a  different 
light.  Against  the  background  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  Brigham  Young  stands  revealed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  pioneers  and  colonizers  of  all  time.   Since  the 

(Concluded  on  page  172.) 
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of 
Beauty 


Allow    an    extra    half    hour    during 

your  next  temple  visit  to  enjoy  the 

serenity  and   message  to   be  found 

in    these   well-kept   grounds. 

By  Walter  P.  Cottam* 


A  weeping  birch  is  one  of  the  most  inviting  shade  trees  on  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  Square. 


PROMINENT  in  the  landscape 
features  of  some  of  Utah's  val- 
leys from  Logan  on  the  north 
to  St.  George  on  the  south  stand 
four  remarkable  edifices.  These  are 
the  temples  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
—  monuments  to  the  great  religious 
faith,  the  architectural  skills  and  the 
unbounded  vision,  industry  and 
courage  of  Utah's  pioneer  forebears. 
Although  these  temples  are  closed 
to  the  public,  the  temple  grounds 
are  designed  to  offer  dignified  and 
cultural  enjoyment  to  all  who  care 
to  enter.  Temple  officials  continually 
strive  to  improve  the  floral  attrac- 
tions. Gates  are  never  closed  to  him 
who  wishes  to  stroll  in  quiet  medita- 


*Dr.  Walter  P.  Cottam,  \vho  received  his 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1926,  is  Professor  and  head  of  the 
University  of   Utah  Department   of   Botany. 


tion  beneath  the  shade  of  numerous 
majestic  trees.  Visitors  to  the  tem- 
ples could  allow  an  extra  half  hour 
on  their  next  visits  and  spend  the 
time  profitably  by  studying  the  flora 
on  the  grounds. 

To  the  writer,  born  and  reared  in 
St.  George,  the  temple  grounds  were 
a  symbol  of  the  earth's  loveliness  in 
verdure  —  a  veritable  Garden  of 
Eden  in  a  vast  expanse  of  vermilion 
hills  and  desert  wastes. 

Spring  Heralded 

Late  February  and  early  March 
invariably  heralded  spring  with 
bursts  of  almond  blossoms,  and  soon 
hedges  and  great  beds  of  roses  re- 
sponded in  brilliant  color  to  the 
Dixie  sunshine.  By  June  the  formal 
gardens    of    sweet    peas,    verbenas, 


snapdragons  and  zinnias,  all  neatly 
bordered  by  the  immaculately  white 
candytuft  and  sweet  alyssum,  pro- 
duced colors  and  odors  that  could 
never  be  forgotten. 

Nor  can  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
birds  that  flourished  there  escape  my 
memory.  Who  could  or  would  want 
to  forget  the  graceful,  undulating 
symphony  in  motion  and  color  of  the 
golden  and  black  colored  oriole  or 
the  fluttering,  silent  flight  of  the  silky 
flycatcher  whose  glossy,  ebony  plum- 
age became  momentarily  accentu- 
ated against  the  white  walls  of  the 
temple?  The  numerous  mulberry 
and  fig  trees  furnished  juicy  ripened 
fruits  for  these  birds,  and  the  air 
reverberated  their  joyous  songs  of 
thanksgiving. 

Anyone  who  knew  and  loved  the 
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St.  George  Temple  grounds  a  half 
century  ago  would  see  many  changes 
there  today.  Gone  are  the  rows  of 
magnificent  mulberry  and  boxelder 
that  adoi'ned  the  sidewalks  surround- 
ing the  temple  square.  The  scythe 
of  time  has  removed  many  a  familiar 
tree  landmark  from  these  grounds. 
Paved  streets  have  replaced  the 
chucky  clay  roads,  and  the  current 
city  project  of  supplying  curb  and 
gutter  has  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  street  shade  trees.  But  many 
of  these  were  bent  and  broken  with 
age  and  a  new  opportunity  of  re- 
planting is  at  hand. 

Shade  and  Beauty 

On  the  street  south  of  the  temple, 
a  row  of  vigorous  young  pecans  fur- 
nish summer  shade  and  perennial 
beauty.  This  tree  was  unknown  in 
Utah  a  generation  ago,  but  a  huge 
spreading  specimen  planted  by  my 
father,  Thomas  P.  Cottam,  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  grounds  in 
1925  attests  to  the  adaptability  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  pecan  in  the 
Dixie  climate. 

Many  beautiful  additions  to  the 
St.  George  Temple  flora  are  note- 
worthy. Particularly  impressive  is 
the  new  landscaping  with  semitropi- 
cal  evergreens  adjacent  to  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  the  building.  The  spire- 
shaped  Italian  and  Monterey  cy- 
press, found  nowhere  else  in  Utah, 
beautifully  emphasize  the  buttressed 
white  walls  of  the  temple.  Magno- 
lias, oleanders,  cherry  laurels,  Mexi- 
can fan  palms,  date  palms  and  the 
whorled-leaved  Pittosporum  are  ex- 
otic shrubs  mindful  of  the  warm 
climate  of  Dixie. 

Other  semitropical  woody  plants 
peculiar  to  the  St.  George  Temple 
grounds  include  the  edible  olive, 
pistachio,  camphor  tree,  Texas  um- 
brella tree  and  the  birch  poplar.  Be- 
sides these,  great  clumps  of  pampas 
grass  and  bamboo  cane  give  a  tropi- 
cal touch  to  the  landscaping.  More 
than  two  dozen  species  of  trees  com- 
mon to  northern  cities  of  Utah  are 
also  found  here. 

Landscaping  around  the  Manti 
Temple  is  notable  not  for  the  num- 
ber or  rareness  of  its  floral  species 
but  for  the  grand  sweep  of  its 
greensward  and  the  efiFective,  bold 
simplicity  of  tree  and  shrub  arrange- 
ment. Viewed  from  its  only  (the 
westerly)  approach,  the  beautiful, 
ochre-tinted  edifice  stands  on  a  rock- 
hewn  terrace  near  the  summit  of  an 
oolitic  hill  from  which  the  temple 
was  built. 


Dramatic  Setting 

The  setting  is  theatrical  in  its 
scenic  and  dramatic  representations. 
The  foreground,  consisting  of  steep, 
grass-carpeted,  pyramidal  planes,  in- 
exorably draws  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server upward  toward  the  majesty 
of  the  building  itself.  Behind  this, 
the  timber-topped  summit  of  the  hill 
and  the  green,  forest— clad  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Wasatch  Plateau  serve 
effectively  as  minor  and  major  back- 
drops. Trees  and  flower  beds  are 
far  from  absent,  but  they  are  so 
sparingly  and  so  effectively  placed 
as  to  emphasize  mass,  form  and  color 
with  rare  artistic  skill. 

The  Manti  Temple  is  situated  at 
an  altitude  of  more  than  5500  feet 
and  the  climate  here  favors  conifer 
rather  than  deciduous  trees.  The  at- 
tractive native  blue  spruce  is  the 
dominant  tree  of  these  grounds  but 
Norway  spruce,  Canada  spruce,  Aus- 
trian pine,  native  nut  pine,  mountain 
red  juniper  and  arborvitae  add  vari- 
ety and  charm  to  the  plantings.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  at  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  where  a  lovely  picnic  area 
for  tourists  is  provided.  Interspersed 
with  these  conifers  and  as  well 
placed  specimens  elsewhere  on  the 
grounds  are  American  elm,  Siberian 
elm,  green  ash,  western  catalpa, 
honey  locust  and  western  boxelder. 

Tamerix,  lilacs,  honeysuckle,  haw- 
thorn, bridal  wreath  and  Althea  are 
hardy,  flowering  shrubs  that  serve 
well  for  mass  planting,  and  the  usual 
creeping  evergreen  shrubs  of  juniper 
decorate  the  base  of  the  building. 

Overlooks  Logan 

The  Logan  Temple  commands  a 
position  of  eminence  overlooking  the 
city  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Manti  Temple.  The  grand  slope  of 
the  lawn  on  the  west  approach  — 
occasionally  punctuated  with  giant 
blue  spruce,  with  exquisite  groups 
of  weeping  white  birch  or  with 
single  specimens  of  black  walnut, 
Norway  maple  and  western  catalpa 
—  magnifies  the  sacred  beauty  of  the 
temple  structure. 

Not  until  one  ascends  the  steep 
hill  and  enters  the  grounds  from  the 
level  benchlands  on  the  east  is  he 
aware  of  the  rich  arboreal  flora  that 
characterize  this  landscaping.  Per- 
haps no  other  spot  in  Utah  can 
boast  of  such  concentrated  numbers, 
size,  rareness  of  species  and  such 
genuine  beauty  of  tree  specimens. 

On  either  side  of  the  walk  at  the 
main  entrance  is  a  pair  of  Ginkgo 
trees— male    and    female— the    prize 


of  this  rare  collection.  This  is  the 
only  place  in  Utah  where,  in  early 
autumn,  the  plum -like  seeds  of  the 
Ginkgo  may  be  found.  The  Ginkgo 
tree  is  an  appropriate  symbol  for 
temple  landscaping,  for  its  unbroken 
genealogy  may  be  traced  far  back 
into  the  geologic  past.  Ages  ago  it 
flourished  in  eastern  Washington, 
Oregon  and  the  northern  Great  Basin 
where  now  forbidding  deserts  pre- 
clude such  forests.  Although  now 
widely  cultivated,  this  strange  and 
beautiful  tree,  whose  kinship  is 
nearest  to  our  conifers,  grows  in  the 
wild  only  in  a  restricted  spot  in  the 
mountains  of  China.  In  name  at 
least  it  is  strictly  Chinese. 

Rare  in  Utah 

Another  robust  and  rare  specimen 
on  the  Logan  Temple  grounds  is  the 
larch  or  tamarack  of  Hiawatha  fame. 
Forests  of  this  genus  occupy  great 
stretches  of  Canada,  northern  U.  S. 
and  Europe,  but  the  tree  is  seldom 
seen  in  Utah.  It  is  a  deciduous  coni- 
fer whose  delicate,  green,  needle- 
like leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  in 
the  fall. 

More  than  two  dozen  species  of 
trees  of  uncommon  importance 
found  growing  on  the  Logan  Temple 
grounds  deserve  comment  if  space 
would  permit.  But  anyone  visiting 
these  grounds  should  not  fail  to  see 
the  glorious  specimens  of  European 
beech,  the  colorful  Schwedleri  ma- 
ples in  spring  and  the  brilliantly  col- 
ored sugar  maples  in  fall.  Neither 
should  he  miss  the  mossy  cup  and 
white  oak,  the  unusual  tulip  tree, 
yellowwood,  Kentucky  coffee,  but- 
ternut and  especially  the  huge  Eng- 
lish elms.  All  of  these  trees  and 
others  in  this  landscaping  are  ap- 
propriately labeled.  It  is  a  highly 
commendable  practice. 

The  most  remarkable  role  that 
trees  play  in  the  landscaping  of 
Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake  City  is 
perhaps  unnoticed  by  most  of  the 
thousands  of  tourists  and  citizens 
alike  who  visit  these  grounds  every 
week  of  the  year.  These  are  the 
street  trees  that  line  the  sidewalks 
of  the  four  streets  around  Temple 
Square.  One  could  no  more  visualize 
what  saving  grace  these  trees  give  to 
the  high,  drab  pioneer  walls  that 
surround  the  block  than  he  could 
imagine  what  transformation  similar 
rows  of  trees  would  bring  to  any 
block  in  downtown  Salt  Lake  if 
glowing  signs  and  dollar  marks  of 
our  modern  civilization  would  per- 
mit them. 

(Concluded  on  page  167.) 
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By  Elder  EiRay  L.   Christiansen 
Assistant  to  the  Council   of  the  Twelve 


"Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth" —Matthew  5:5. 


^^pELFISH  men  may  possess  the 
J  earth;  but  it  is  the  meek  only 
who  inherit  it  from  the  Heav- 
enly Father,  free  from  all  defilements 
and  perplexities  of  unrighteousness." 

—Wolman. 

The  Beatitudes  {Matthew  5:3-11) 
seem  to  be  Christ's  greetings  to  the 
whole  human  family.  They  leave  us 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  traits  of  char- 
acter that  he  will  recognize  and 
bless.  He  pronounced  a  blessing  un- 
to those  whom  the  world  is  inclined 
to  disown:  the  poor  in  spirit,  the 
meek,  the  lowly,  the  sorrowful,  the 
despised  and  the  persecuted. 

While  the  first  two  Beatitudes  stay 
fairly  close  to  the  realm  of  spirit, 
dealing  with  spiritual  comfort,  the 
third  has  a  down-to-earth  flavor  and 
sometimes  runs  into  a  storm  of  con- 
trary opinions.  "Blessed  are  the 
meek;  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth." 

"The  world  has  no  prizes  for  the 
meek,"  say  those  who  are  sufficient 
unto  themselves.  They  ask,  "You 
mean  the  meek  will  inherit  the  earth? 
Don't  be  stupid.  Don't  you  know 
that: 

"  'Force  rules  the  world  still, 
Has  ruled  it,  shall  rule  it; 
Meekness  is  weakness. 
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"The  strongest  of  the  strong  may  he  the  meekest  of  the  meek. 


Strength  is  triumphant, 
Over  the  whole  earth 
Still  is  itThor's  Day!!'" 

-From  "The  Saga  of  King  Olaf" 

by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

in  Tales  of  the  Wayside  Inn. 

Yes,  indeed,  some  people  associate 
meekness  with  weakness.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  there  is  nothing 
weak  about  the  meek.  The  strongest 
of  the  strong  may  be  the  meekest 
of  the  meek.  Surely  none  but  men 
of  faith,  men  of  humility,  men  of  self- 
discipline,  men  of  meekness  before 
the  Lord  could  *have  done  what 
the  Christians  did  throughout  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Era. 

Meek  but  Mighty 

"No  decree  of  the  mighty  could 
have  forced  the  Christians  to  endure 
the  catacombs  of  Rome.  No  dictator 
could  have  forced  them  to  speak  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  in  Rome 
and  Ephesus,  Athens,  Corinth,  in 
Gaul  and  in  Spain  in  the  name  of 
Christ  despite  peril,  pain,  torture  and 
even  death.  .  .  .  They  were  disci- 
plined by  their  humility  and  devo- 
tion. They  were  struck  but  they  did 
not  strike  back,  cursed  but  they  did 
not  curse,  lied  about  but  they  did 
not  lie.  They  returned  good  for  evil. 


mercy  for  brutality,  forgiveness  for 
hate.  They  were  meek  in  their  hu- 
mility and  their  spiritual  discipline 
but  they  were  mighty,  too."  {From 
"The  Ladder  of  Light"  by  Harold 
Blake  Walker.) 

Without  meekness,  a  society,  no 
matter  how  vast  its  material  posses- 
sions or  its  mihtary  might,  is  compar- 
atively helpless  in  any  great  crisis. 
Great  character,  competent  to  en- 
dure the  vicissitudes  of  fate,  strong 
enough  to  be  faithful  in  tribulation 
and  to  deal  with  the  tensions  within 
the  self,  is  wrought,  as  Paul  said, 
only  by  those  who  are  "bond  servants 
of  Christ." 

Meekness  is  not  characterized  by 
unmanliness  or  servility;  it  does  not 
cringe  or  whine.  It  is  benevolent. 
It  imitates  Christ  in  patience,  for- 
bearance and  serenity.  It  feels  keen- 
ly but  does  not  hate  or  despise.  It 
abounds  in  good  will,  and  bears  all 
things.  Meekness  excludes  revenge, 
irritability,  morbid  sensitiveness,  but 
not  self-defense,  or  a  quiet,  sturdy 
maintenance  of  right.  Without  meek- 
ness we  retain  all  our  defects;  and 
they  become  crusted  over  by  our 
pride,    which    conceals    them    from 

*This  is  the  third  article  of  a  series  on  the 
Beatitudes  by  the  Patriarch  to  the  Church  and 
Assistants  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  written 
especially  for  THE  INSTRUCTOR. 
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others  and  often  from  ourselves,  but 
never  from  God. 

The  meek  are  obedient  and 
humble  in  spirit.  Meekness  implies 
open-mindedness,  a  willingness  to 
seek  for  the  truth.  The  meek  are 
teachable— they  are  responsive  to  the 
voice  of  the  spirit  speaking  through 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  They 
crave  the  truth  about  life.  The  meek 
are  shorn  of  egotism  and  are  aware 
of  spiritual  needs. 

Meekness  is  characterized  by  a 
knowledge  that  God  lives  and  that 
Jesus  is  the  Ghrist  and  that  the  earth 
and  all  that  is  in  it,  including  man 
himself,  was  organized  and  created 
by  God  the  Father;  that  the  final 
destiny  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants is  divinely  planned  and  is  con- 
trolled by  God;  that  through  humili- 
ty and  self-surrender  and  by  con- 
forming to  the  laws  of  truth,  men 
may  become  joint-heirs  with  Jesus 
Christ  when  the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth. 

The  result  of  meekness  practiced 
in  the  home  is  correctly  stated  by 
Mrs.  E.  G.  White,  who  writes:  "The 
meekness  of  Ghrist  manifested  in  the 
home,  will  make  the  inmates  happy. 
It  provokes  no  quarrel,  gives  back  no 
angry  answer,  but  soothes  the  irri- 
tated temper  and  diflPuses  a  gentle- 
ness that  is  felt  by  all  within  its 
charmed  circle.  Wherever  cherished 
it  makes  the  families  of  the  earth 
part  of  the  one  great  family  above." 

The  Earth  Will  Be  Baptized 

"But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth;  and  shall  delight  themselves 
in  the  abundance  of  peace."  ( Psalms 
37:11.) 

"when  Christ  comes  it  ( the  earth ) 
will  be  baptized  with  fire  and  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  earth  will  die;  it 
will  be  dissolved,  pass  away,  and 
then  it  will  be  renewed,  or  raised 
with  a  resurrection  .  .  .  (and)  be- 
come a  celestial  body,  so  that  they 
of  the  celestial  order  may  possess  it 
forever  and  ever.  Then  it  will  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  and  take  its  place 
among  the  worlds  that  are  redeemed. 
When  this  time  comes  the  terrestrial 
inhabitants  will  also  be  taken  away 
and  be  consigned  to  another  sphere 
suited  to  their  condition.  Then  the 
words  of  the  Savior  will  be  fulfilled, 
for  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth."^ 

^Smith,  Joseph  Fielding,  Doctrines  of  Salvation, 
Vol.  1,  pages  87-88. 


Thus,  we  see  that  the  promises  of 
the  Lord  will  be  fulfilled  on  behalf 
of  the  meek  and  the  righteous  but 
that  he  will  take  his  own  good  time 
in  bringing  it  to  pass. 

President  Smith  continues:  "The 
Lord  gave  this  land  upon  which  we 
dwell,  America,  as  an  everlasting 
possession  to  Joseph,  the  son  of  Ja- 
cob. His  posterity,  when  cleansed 
from  sin,  and  when  they  come  forth 
in  the  resurrection,  shall  inherit  this 
part  of  the  earth.  This  land  shall  be 
theirs  forever.  The  Lord  gave  this 
land  also  to  others  at  an  earlier  date, 
the  Jaredites,  and  they,  too,  who  are 
righteous  among  them,  shall  possess 
it  forever."^ 

"The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof."  (Psalms  24:1.)  It 
will  be  inherited  by  those  whom  he 
chooses  to  inherit  it.  He  has  said: 
"Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth." 


-Smith,  Joseph  Fielding,  Doctrines  of  Salvation, 
Vol.  1,  page  88. 


Next  month's  treatise  will  be  "The 
Fourth  Beatitude"  by  Elder  Alma 
Sonne. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

'pHROUGHOUT  his  life,  Elder 
EiRay  L.  Christiansen  has  been 
engaged  in  Church  work  of  varying 
assignments.  Since  1951  he  has 
been  an  assistant  to  the  Council  of 
Twelve  Apostles  and  is  serving  as 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

He  was  born  in  Mayfield,  Utah, 
July  13,  1897,  to  Parley  and  Doro- 
thea C.  Jensen  Schow  Christiansen. 
In  1922  he  married  Lewella  Rees 
and  they  have  a  son  and  two 
daughters. 

Since  earning  a  degree  in  1920 
at  Utah  State  Agricultural  College, 
Logan,  Elder  Christiansen  has  done 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Brigham 
Young  University,  Provo,  Utah.  A 
teacher  by  profession,  he  has  taught 
in  Utah  and  Texas  schools  and  in 
the  Church's  seminary  system.  He 
also  did  work  in  grazing  reconnais- 
sance with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

After  their  marriage,  Elder  and 
Sister  Christiansen  were  called  as 
missionaries  in  the  Central  States 
Mission,  1924-25.  He  later  was  a 
bishop  in  Draper,  Utah;  Texas-Loui- 
siana Mission  president,  1937-41; 
counselor  in  Cache  (Logan)  and 
then  East  Cache  stake  presidencies; 
Logan  Temple  president,  1943-52. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  as  one  of 
the  Church's  General  Authorities,  he 
was  East  Cache  Stake  president. 


IN  SETTINGS  OF  BEAUTY 
( Concluded  from  page  165. ) 

Along  Main  Street  between  North 
and  South  Temple,  trees  older  than 
most  people  who  enjoy  their  shade 
still  bless  this  generation.  The  old 
Ailanthus  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
South  Temple,  whose  trunk  measures 
two  and  one  half  feet  in  diameter, 
is  worth  noting.  It  and  a  dozen 
others  are  the  remnants  of  the  temple 
street  trees  of  two  generations  ago. 

Worth  Trip  to  See 

Along  South  Temple  Street  today, 
green  ash  have  replaced  the  Ailan- 
thus, On  West  Temple,  a  solid,  love- 
ly row  of  London  plane  effectively 
mellows  the  harsh  bare  walls,  and 
on  the  north,  horsechestnuts  are  be- 
ginning to  assert  themselves  with 
grandeur  especially  noteworthy  in 
spring  and  summer.  Near  the  North 
Temple  gates  two  red  horsechestnuts 
make  a  display  of  color  in  spring 
worth  a  trip  to  see. 

Within  the  grounds  where  the 
historic  buildings  are  the  chief  at- 
tractions, approximately  thirty  spe- 
cies of  trees  are  found.  Most  of 
these  are  common  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
but  age  and  good  husbandry  have 
made  the  Temple  Square  specimens 
spectacular  in  appearance.  One  of 
the  finest  American  elms  in  the  city 
adorns  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
temple  exclosure,  just  outside  the 
iron  fence. 

Along  the  \^alks  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Tabernacle,  huge  Eng- 
lish elms  furnish  the  principal  shade. 
Along  the  walk  leading  from  the 
North  Temple  gates  in  a  circular 
route  to  the  west  end  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, rows  of  the  European  linden 
furnish  dense  shade  in  summer  and 
a  delightful  aroma  when  they  are  in 
bloom. 

Norway  maples,  American  planes 
and  white  ash  are  other  important 
shade  trees.  The  copper  beech, 
weeping  birch,  Japanese  cherry, 
weeping  cherry,  flowering  peach  and 
golden  rain  are  among  the  finer 
ornamental  trees  more  recently 
planted.  Shrubs  of  many  varieties 
are  generously  used. 

As  in  all  temple  grounds  through- 
out Utah,  formal  gardens  play  an 
effective  role  in  landscape  architec- 
ture. Early  flowering  plants,  particu- 
larly pansies  and  tulips  furnish  color 
in  spring,  while  geraniums.  Fuchsia, 
Begonia,  Iresine,  Coleus  and  many 
other  heat  loving  plants  are  grown 
in  greenhouses  for  summer  planting. 
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THE  FAMILY   HOUR 


During  the  Fetzer  Family  Hour,  each  one  adds  a  little  Gospel   and  a  little  fun   until   the   sessions  become 

Hours  To  Remember* 

By  Virginia  Baker 


i^T  get  lots  out  of  our  family  hour  scripture  study," 

I      says  pert,  16-year-old  Janna  Fetzer.    "When  we 

study  during  family  hour,  I  ask  questions,  and 

Daddy  and  Mother  take  time  to  explain  things  to  us." 

Janna's  father,  personable,  dark-haired  John  K. 
Fetzer,  puts  it  this  way:  "We're  told  we're  responsible 
for  teaching  the  Gospel  to  our  children.  Family  hour 
seems  to  be  the  answer  to  this  charge  given  to  us." 

John  and  his  wife,  Naomi,  have  four  daughters  and 
two  sons.  Family  hour  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  feeling  of  unity  which  pervades  their  home  in  the 
Holladay  area  near  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah). 

During  a  typical  Fetzer  family  hour  recently,  14- 
year-old  Paul  conducted  and  offered  the  invocation. 

Joshua  and  Jericho 

Father  then  read  a  chapter  from  Hurlbut's  Story 
of  the  Bible.  The  current  story  was  about  Joshua  and 
how  he  sent  spies  into  Jericho.  Father  interrupted  the 
story  to  ask,  "What  would  we  call  such  men  now?" 

"Secret  Service!"  offered  12-year-old  Joan,  enthusi- 
astically. 

"That's  right,"  answered  Brother  Fetzer.  "Or  per- 
haps we  might  say  they  are  of  the  intelligence  service." 


"Listening   to   Father  John   K.    Fetzer  play   the   cello    are:    (1.   to  r.) 
Janna,  Carol,  Wallace,  Elaine,  Paul,   Mother  Naomi,  and  Joan. 


He  also  showed  a  picture  of  Rahab,  the  woman  of 
Jericho  who  helped  the  Israelites. 

The  Bible  stories  are  presented  in  modern  language 
and  comparisons  to  present-day  situations  brought  out. 
In  this  way,  teen-age  Janna  is  not  bored.  Yet  eight- 
year-old  Carol  and  three-year-old  Elaine  are  given  an 
idea  of  scripture.  Two-year-old  Wallace  likes  to  look 
at  the  pictures. 

The  Fetzer  family  has  already  studied  Book  of 
Mormon  Stories  for  Children  this  same  way. 

John  explains,  "We  tried  reading  directly  from  scrip- 
ture, but  found  the  Biblical  language  too  difficult  for 
the  youngsters  to  concentrate  on,  so  we  changed  our 
methods.  As  the  children  get  old  enough,  we  have 
them  take  turns  reading,  and  that  gives  them  an  even 
better  understanding." 

Return  What  Is  Borrowed 

Naomi  read  a  short  story  from  The  Children's 
Friend.  Theme  of  the  story  was  honesty,  and  she 
finished  a  comment  on  it  with  the  admonition,  "We 
must  always  return  what  we  borrow." 

"Daddy  doesn't!"  chortled  Janna.  "Remember,  that 
day  you  borrowed  50  cents  from  me?  Well,  you  still 
haven't  paid  me  back." 

This  brought  forth  peals  of  laughter  from  the 
children. 
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'That's  right,"  agreed  Daddy.  "Remind  me  to  pay 
"you  as  soon  as  family  hour  is  over." 

"However,"  he  continued,  "Janna  still  owes  me  one 
malt.    Maybe  we  can  call  it  square." 

"But  Daddy,"  Joan  reminded  him,  "a  malt  doesn't 
cost  50  cents.    You'll  still  owe  Janna  some  money." 

This  idea  that  Daddy  still  owed  Janna  some  money 
seemed  hilarious  to  the  youngsters. 

At  this  point  Daddy  said  he  thought  they  should 
try  to  repeat  all  of  the  Ten  Commandments  from 
memory.  "We  haven't  said  them  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
even  though  we  learned  them  well,  we'll  forget  them 
if  we  don't  keep  using  them." 

The  family  had  recently  finished  going  down  the 
list  of  Ten  Commandments,  learning  one  at  each 
family  hour.  They  learned  not  just  words,  but  the 
thought  behind  each  commandment. 

The  first  recitation  of  the  commandments  seemed 
pretty  ragged  to  Brother  Fetzer,  so  they  went  through 
them  again  and  made  it  more  smoothly  the  second 
time. 

To  Lock  or  Not  To  Lock 

"It's  family  problem  time,"  announced  Paul. 

Joan's  hand  shot  up.  "We  want  a  lock  on  our  door," 
she  said.  "The  little  kids  got  into  our  room  and  broke 
that  nice  figurine  Janna  had." 

"Just  because  our  room  is  the  biggest,  and  we  have 
a  radio,  doesn't  mean  we  should  have  the  others  in 
our  room  all  the  time."  Janna  added.  "If  we  had  a 
lock,  we  could  invite  them  in  sometimes  and  know 
that  they  wouldn't  get  in  when  we  weren't  there." 

Quietly,  Sister  Fetzer  said,  "I  don't  think  we  can 
put  a  lock  on  your  door,  girls.  There's  too  much 
chance  that  the  little  ones  will  go  in  and  lock  them- 
selves in.  It  would  be  a  lot  of  work  to  get  through 
those  high-level  windows  we  have.  No,  I  don't  think 
we  can  have  a  lock." 

Brother  Fetzer  softened  the  decision  by  suggesting, 
"Let's  make  sure  that  each  one  of  us  knocks  before 
we  go  into  another's  room." 

So  the  problems  went.  Then  a  program  was  given 
as  outlined  in  the  box  accompanying  this  article. 

The  women  in  the  family  prepared  refreshments 
and  then  Carol  asked,  "Daddy,  please  tell  us  again 
about  how  you  used  to  get  mixed  up  with  your  cousin 
John." 

FEATURES  in  this  issue  that  are  helpful  to  those  planning  or  con- 
ducting a  family  hour  are:  "Bring  Them  to  Me"  by  President  David 
O.  McKay,  page  161;  "Brigham  Young  as  I  Knew  Him"  by  Bryant 
S.  Hinckley,  page  163;  "Utah  Temples— In  Settings  of  Beauty"  by  Walter 
P.  Cottam,  page  164;  "The  Third  Beatitude"  by  Elder  ElRay  L.  Chris- 
tiansen, page  166;  "Little  Deeds  from  Big  Lives,"  page  170;  "To  Learn, 
They  Must  Do!"  by  Evelyn  N.  Wood,  page  173;  Colored  Picture  Article, 
page  176;  Flannelboard  Story,  page  177;  Library  and  Visual  Aids,  page 
181;  "Paul  Carries  the  Gospel  to  Many  Lands"  by  Kenneth  S.  Bennion, 
page   191;   "Tall  but  Lowly"  by  Wendell  J.   Ashton,  Outside  Back  Cover. 


"Alright,"  Daddy  laughed.  "You  see,  children,  I 
have  an  Uncle  John  who  was  bishop  in  the  Eighth 
Ward  for  many  years.  He  had  a  son  named  John,  Jr. 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  Fetzer  named  me  John,  too. 
One  time  Grandma  and  Grandpa  went  on  a  trip  and 
let  me  stay  with  Uncle  John." 

Big,  Little  or  In-between 

Carol  got  so  excited  she  had  to  help  tell  the  story: 
"Then  when  the  phone  rang,  the  person  on  the  other 
end  would  ask  for  John  and  you  would  ask,  'Do  you 
want  big  John,  little  John  or  in-between  John?'" 

"That's  right.  Then,  when  Cousin  John  and  I  got 
a  little  bit  older,  we  both  attended  the  University  of 
Utah  at  the  same  time,"  Brother  Fetzer  continued. 

"Yes,"  added  Paul,  "and  you  were  real  good  in 
track  events  and  Cousin  John  was  a  good  football 
player." 

"We  certainly  confused  a  lot  of  people."  Daddy 
agreed.  "Finally,  the  sports  writers  had  to  have  a 
system  to  tell  us  apart.   When  they  wrote  about  a  foot- 


John  K.  Fetzer  Family  Hour  Program 

Conducting  Paul,  age  14 

Bible  Story Father  John 

Story  on  honesty ...Mother  Naomi 

Song,  "Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star" 

Elaine,  age     3 

Song,  "Stars  are  Tiny  Daisies".. ...Carol,  age     8 

Reading,  "Boys  Are  Such  a  Nuisance" 

Joan,  age  12 

Talk,  "Why  Swimmers  Get  Cramps". .Paul,  age  14 
Piano  Solo,  "Valse-Levitzki"  by 

Mendelssohn    Janna,  age  16 

Cello  Solo,  "On  Wings  of  Song".. „... .Father  John 


ball  game,  they  would  say,  'John  Fetzer  (not  the  track 
man)'  and  when  they  were  describing  a  track  event, 
they  would  write,  'John  Fetzer  (not  the  football  play- 

er ) . 

The  story  about  Daddy  John  and  Cousin  John  and 
Uncle  John  gets  funnier  to  the  children  each  time  they 
hear  it. 

"I  guess  that  story  will  be  retold  to  my  great-grand- 
children," says  Brother  John  K.  Fetzer  with  a  smile. 
"It's  just  one  more  thing  that  makes  Naomi  and  me  feel 
that  our  efforts  to  establish  and  perpetuate  family  hours 
are  worth  while." 


IF   you   know   of   an   interesting   family    and   how    they   have   conducted    a 
profitable  family  hour,  write  to  The  Instructor  suggesting  their  name, 
address,   ward    and   stake.     If   your    suggestion    is    published,    you    will 
be  given   a  copy  of  the  book.  Our  Prophets  and  Principles. 


IT  STARTS  AT  HOME 

\  clean  man  is  a  national  asset.  A  pure  woman  is 
the  incarnation  of  true  national  glory.  A  citizen 
who  loves  justice  and  hates  evil  is  better  than  a  battle- 
ship. The  strength  of  any  community  consists  of  and 
exists  in  the  men  who  are  pure,  clean,  upright,  and 
straightforward,  ready  for  the  right  and  sensitive  to 
every  approach  of  evil.  Let  such  ideals  be  the  stand- 
ard of  citizenship.  —Thomas  Jefferson. 


OUR    ALL 

'yHE  little  lad  of  long  ago 

Gave  all  he  had  to  Christ, 
Who  blessed  it  for  the  multitude. 

And  that  small  gift  sufficed 
To  feed  the  hungering  thousands  there. 

Dear  Master,  may  thy  call 
Awake  in  us  that  lad's  response, 

That  we  may  give  our  all. 

—Delia  Adams  Leitner. 
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Little  Deeds  from  Big  Lives 


He  Met  Pain 


Head  On 


W 


''HEN  Joseph  Smith  was  a  farm 
boy  of  six  in  New  Hampshire, 
a  disease  settled  in  his  leg.  The 
doctors  were  puzzled.  They  finally 
decided  to  amputate,  but  Joseph's 
mother  pleaded  with  them  to  save 
the  leg.  They  decided  then  to  cut 
into  the  bone.  One  of  them  asked 
for  cords  to  bind  the  boy  to  the 
bed  so  that  he  could  endure  the  pain. 
In  those  days  there  were  no  medi- 
cines for  deadening  pain. 

"No,  doctor,  I  will  not  be  bound," 
said  Joseph. 

"Will  you  drink  some  brandy?" 
the  doctor  asked. 

"No,  I  will  not  touch  one  particle 
of  liquor,"  said  the  boy.  "The  Lord 
will  help  me." 

The  doctor  cut  into  the  bone. 
Joseph  screamed  with  pain.  But  he 
stood  it.  His  leg  healed.  That  boy- 
hood courage  remained  with  him 
through  even  greater  trials  —  until 
he  died  a  martyr  before  a  mob  with 
painted  faces  at  Carthage  Jail  in 
Illinois  at  39  years  of  age. 


years.  President  Brigham  Young 
watched  masons  place  a  large  foun- 
dation stone  into  position.  He  no- 
ticed them  putting  chips  under  parts 
of  it  to  keep  it  from  wobbling.  He 
inquired  as  to  how  many  stones 
had  been  fitted  into  place  in  such 
manner.  The  workmen  replied  that 
they  had  all  been  so  laid.  With  that, 
the  pioneer  leader  ordered  all  the 
stones  taken  down  and  chiseled  until 
they  made  a  perfect  fit. 

"This  temple,"  said  President 
Young,  "must  stand  forever,  and  it 
would  not  do  so  if  the  foundation 
stones  were  not  laid  right." 


the  first  baptism  into  the   restored 
Church  in  Ireland. 


Foundation 


Stones 


# 


* 


Ireland's 

First 

Fruits 


rjURING  construction  of  the  Salt 
Lake    Temple,   which    took   40 


PRESIDENT  John  Taylor  began 
his  labors  as  a  missionary  in 
Ireland  in  Newry,  a  charming  sea- 
side town  tucked  in  the  green  hills 
of  northern  Ireland.  As  Elder  Taylor 
walked  through  the  pretty  green 
countryside,  dotted  with  small  white 
cottages,  he  explained  the  Gospel  to 
a  man  named  Thomas  Tate.  When 
they  reached  the  top  of  a  hill,  they 
looked  down  on  a  beautiful  lake, 
Lough  Brickland. 

Thomas  Tate  cried  out:  "There  is 
the  water;  what  doth  hinder  me 
being  baptized?" 

In  that  lake  John  Taylor  baptized 
Thomas  Tate.    It  is  believed  to  be 


#     * 


He  Heeded 

the 

Spirit 


T  TPON  assignment  from  President 
Brigham  Young,  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff and  his  family  at  one  time 
journeyed  to  Boston.  On  his  way  he 
had  the  following  experience: 

"We  came  one  evening  to  one  of 
the  brethren's  houses  in  Indiana. 
Several  of  us  were  there.  Orson 
Hyde  had  a  team  as  well  as  myself. 
We  drove  into  a  long  yard.  I  set 
my  carriage  within  six  inches  of  his. 
I  tied  my  animals  to  an  oak  tree 
on  the  side  of  where  we  camped. 
I  went  to  bed  in  my  carriage. 

"As  I  laid  down,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  told  me  to  get  up  and  move 
my  carriage.  The  same  spirit  told 
me  to  go  and  move  my  animals 
away  from  that  tree.   I  did  that. 

"I  had  not  been  in  bed  twenty 
minutes  when  there  came  a  whirl- 
wind and  took  the  oak  tree  which 
had  stood  there,  perhaps  fifty  years, 
split  it  right  through  the  trunk  and 
it  swept  through  both  of  those  fences 
where  my  carriage  had  stood.  It 
never  touched  Brother  Hyde's  carri- 
age but  it  would  have  crushed  me 
and  my  family  if  I  had  not  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  spirit." 

—From  Faith  Promoting  Stories, 
by  Preston  Nibley 
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Building 
Together 


TN  1853  President  Brigham  Young 
called  Lorenzo  Snow  to  take  50 
families  to  a  little  settlement  60  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City  now  known 
as  Brigham  City. 

When  Elder  Snow  drove  his  wag- 
on into  the  settlement,  he  found  a 
few  huts  with  leaky  roofs  and  dirt 
floors  and  people  who  were  worried 
about  water. 

Elder  Snow  believed  that  people 
could  do  difficult  tasks  if  they  would 
but  work  together.  He  called  a 
meeting  at  which  time  he  asked  the 
original  settlers  to  give  up  their 
water  rights.  Then  he  divided  the 
water  so  there  would  be  some  for 
both  old  and  new  settlers. 

Eider  Snow  led  the  people  of 
Brigham  City  in  working  together 
to  build  a  cheese  factory,  saw  mills, 
wagon  and  tin  shops,  a  shoe  factory 
and  other  plants.  Under  Lorenzo 
Snow,  Brigham  City  prospered.  To- 
day it  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  most 
progressive-  httle  cities  in  the  Moun- 
tain West. 


Finding 

the 

Lost  Oxen 


TN  the  fall  of  1847,  when  Joseph 
F.  Smith  was  but  nine  years  old, 
he  and  his  widowed  mother  and  her 
brother  camped  on  the  open  prairie 
near  a  small  stream.  They  left  the 
yokes  on  the  oxen. 

Next  morning  Joseph  F.  and  his 
uncle  could  not  find  their  best  yoke 
of  oxen.  They  hunted  all  morning 
but  to  no  avail. 

When  young  Joseph  returned  to 
the  wagon,  he  found  his  mother 
kneeling  in  prayer.  He  heard  her 
ask  the  Lord  to  return  the  lost  cattle 


to   the  family    so    that  they   might 
continue  their  journey. 

Then  his  uncle  came  into  camp. 
"Well,  Mary,  the  cattle  are  gone," 
he  said. 

"Never  mind.  Your  breakfast  has 
been  ready  for  hours.  While  you 
and  Joseph  are  eating,  I  will  just 
take  a  walk  and  see  if  I  can  find 
the  cattle." 

Although  her  brother  protested, 
Mary  Smith  started  walking  toward 
the  stream.  There,  caught  in  a 
clump  of  willows,  growing  in  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  gulch,  perfectly 
concealed  from  view  were  the  oxen. 
They  were  soon  released  and  all 
were  on  their  way  homeward. 


^     * 


Up  in 
Baseball 


T17HEN  Heber  J.  Grant  was  a 
boy,  he  was  tall,  lean  and  rather 
frail.  He  wanted  to  play  baseball, 
but  he  was  only  good  enough  to  be 
on  the  neighborhood's  third  team. 
He  decided  to  do  something  about 
it.  Each  day  he  practiced  by  throw- 
ing a  ball  against  Bishop  Edwin  D. 
Woolley's  adobe  barn.  For  hours  he 
practiced  by  himself.  The  bishop 
thought  Heber  was  "the  laziest  boy 
in  the  whole  Thirteenth  Ward." 

Sometimes  Heber's  arm  would 
ache  so  much  from  throwing  the  ball 
that  he  could  hardly  sleep.  He  final- 
ly made  the  second  team.  Then  he 
joined  an  even  better  team.  Later 
he  played  on  the  team  that  won  the 
championship  for  the  entire  Utah 
territory.  This  team  beat  the  club 
that  won  the  championships  in  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

That  same  persistent  determina- 
tion made  Heber  J.  Grant,  once 
teased  as  a  poor  penman,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  territory.  He  did 
the  same  in  music.  One  of  his  favor- 
ite sayings  was:  "That  which  we 
persist  in  doing  becomes  easier  for 
us  to  do;  not  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  is  changed,  but  that  our  power 
to  do  is  increased." 


His  Horses 


Looked 


Trim 


f\NE  of  President  George  Albert 
^^  Smith's  early  jobs  was  driving 
and  looking  after  a  team  of  horses 
for  ZCMI.  One  of  his  first  assign- 
ments was  to  drive  a  salesman 
through  southern  Utah.  On  the  way 
back  to  Salt  Lake  City,  George 
paused  in  Provo.  There  he  washed 
the  wagon  thoroughly.  He  cleaned 
the  horses  again  as  they  approached 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  team  arrived 
looking  trim. 

Then  George  was  given  a  job 
packing  boxes.  He  learned  how  many 
boxes  others  did  in  a  day.  The 
average  was  about  sixty.  He  did 
one  hundred. 

When  George  Albert  Smith  died, 
his  many  high  positions  included  that 
of  president  of  ZCMI. 


The  Tenth 


Load 


W 


'HEN  President  David  O.  Mc- 
Kay was  a  farm  boy,  his  father 
taught  him  a  lesson  in  payment  of 
tithing  that  he  related  some  fifty 
years  later. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  tithing  was 
paid  to  the  Church  "in  kind."  Young 
David  and  another  boy  were  in  the 
hay  field.  They  had  driven  the  wag- 
on to  that  part  of  the  meadow  where 
they  had  taken  the  ninth  load  of  hay. 
In  that  section  of  the  field  was  wire 
grass  and  slough  grass  —  not  very 
good  hay.  As  the  boys  started  to 
put  on  the  tenth  load,  David's 
father  called:  "No,  boys,  drive  over 
to  the  higher  ground."  Lush  timo- 
thy and  red  top  hay  were  there. 

"Let  us  take  the  hay  as  it  comes," 
protested  young  David. 

"No,  David.  This  is  the  tenth  load, 
and  the  best  is  none  too  good  for 
God." 
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BRIGHAM  YOUNG  AS  I  KNEW  HIM 

(Concluded  from  page  163.) 

days  of  Moses,  no  leader  has  surpassed  him  in  these 
respects. 

Brigham  Young  was  a  rare  combination  of  the 
practical  and  the  spiritual.  From  the  baking  of  bread 
to  the  building  of  an  empire  —  he  knew  how  it  was 
done  and  could  direct  the  people.  At  the  same  time, 
he  had  a  clear  and  profound  understanding  of  things 
spiritual.  He  talked  about  the  spirit  world  with  the 
freedom  of  one  who  had  been  there.  He  was  a  prophet. 
He  prophesied,  and  his  prophecies  came  to  pass.  He 
was  a  great  preacher  of  righteousness  and  a  remark- 
able leader  of  men. 

Seventy-three  years  after  his  death,  a  marble  statue, 
chiseled  by  his  gifted  grandson,  Mahonri  Young,  was 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  It  was  said  of  him  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication  of  this  statue  that  the  marks  of  his  genius 
were  stamped  on  Western  America,  and  he  was  ap- 
praised as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  men  that  the 
19th  century  produced. 

'  Herbert  Hoover,  former  president  of  the  United 
States,  said:  "One  of  the  finest  communities  in  the 
whole  United  States  sprung  from  Brigham's  founding." 

George  Bernard  Shaw  had  this  to  say:  "Brigham 
Young  lived  to  become  immortal  in  history  as  an 
American  Moses  by  leading  his  people  through  the 
wilderness  into  an  unpromised  land." 

At  the  unveiling  of  this  statue,  Vice  President  Alben 
W.  Barkley  said:   "Brigham  Young  was  no  less  a  build- 


er of  state  than  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Rogers 
Clark,  Lewis  and  Clark  or  John  C.  Fremont,  because 
Brigham  Young  was  not  only  a  religious  leader,  he  was 
a  pioneer  carrying  throughout  the  plains,  deserts,  and 
the  mountains  and  the  valleys  of  the  West  the  right 
of  free  worship,  the  right  guaranteed  under  our  Con- 
stitution, but  he  was  also  a  statesman  as  well." 

This  is  President  J.  Reuben  Clark's  estimate  of  him: 
"Brigham  Young  —  a  pioneer  unmatched  in  this  whole 
hemisphere,  a  statesman  with  a  planned  intermountain 
commonwealth  of  empire  proportions,  a  friend  of  the 
poor,  a  lover  of  his  fellowmen,  moving  from  Missouri 
the  mob-driven  and  destitute  Saints;  an  unexcelled 
leader  of  men,  trekking  his  people  a  thousand  miles 
over  plains,  through  mountain  vastnesses  into  barren 
valleys  and  holding  them  there  intact  while  gold  seekers 
eddied  about  and  flowed  through  and  past  them;  a 
spiritual  giant,  loved,  honored,  obeyed  and  trusted  as 
in  very  deed  the  prophet,  seer  and  revelator  of  his 
people."-  • 

Little  did  I  think  as  a  boy  when  I  looked  at  him 
that  I  would  sometime  witness  the  unveiling  of  a  splen- 
did monument  to  his  memory,  a  monument  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  Main  Street,  in  the  beautiful  city 
which  he  founded,  and  that  I  would  live  to  see  his 
form  in  marble  adorning  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the 
United  States  Capitol  —  both  of  which  will  declare  to 
unborn  generations  his  matchless  leadership. 

2Hinckley,  Bryant  S.,  The  Faith  of  Our  Pioneer  Fathers,  page  19. 


LORIN  F.  WHEELWRIGHT 

He  finds  time  for  his  children. 

JUST  name  a  subject  and  you  are 
^  sure  to  find  that  Lorin  F.  Wheel- 
wright knows  something  about  it  — 
frequently  his  interests  and  scholastic 
training  have  prepared  him  to  com- 
ment authoritatively.  These  subjects 
include  not  only  his  one-time  pro- 
fession as  a  musician  and  public 
school  administrator,  but  also  his 
present  career  as  lithographing  com- 
pany executive. 

In  addition  to  these  pursuits  is 
his  hobby  of  "hi-fi"  and  his  set  has 
been  termed  by  no  less  an  authority 
on  music  than  J.  Spencer  Cornwall 
as   the  "finest  I   have  ever  heard." 


Meet  Your  New  Board  Member 


Man  of  Interests 


By  Harold  Lundstrom 

Elder  Wheelwright  also  enjoys 
photography,  membership  in  Rotary 
Club,  writing  articles  about  music 
that  have  had  wide  publication  and 
composing  music. 

But  all  these  specialized  interests 
—  and  there  are  others  —  have  not 
detracted  from  his  devotion  to  his 
family  of  four  children  and  his  serv- 
ice to  the  Church. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning:  Elder 
Wheelwright  was  born  in  Ogden, 
Utah.  His  college  training  includes 
Weber  College  in  Ogden  and  the 
University  of  Utah,  where  he  earned 
his  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major 
in  music.  At  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago he  was  awarded  his  master's. 
Columbia  University  granted  him  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  education. 

His  teaching  career  includes  serv- 
ice in  the  Jordan  School  District  in 
Salt  Lake  County  and  Cedar  City 
(Utah),  and  at  State  Teacher's  Col- 
lege, Oswego,  N.  Y.,  before  becom- 


ing music  supervisor  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Public  Schools  for  13 
years.  He  is  now  vice  president  of 
Wheelwright  Lithographing  Co. 

Elder  Wheelwright's  service  to  the 
Church  includes  a  long  list  of  assign- 
ments, being  organist  of  the  Ogden 
Twelfth  Ward,  the  Southside  Branch 
in  Chicago,  organist  and  musical 
director  of  the  Washington,  (D.  C.) 
Chapel,  musical  director  in  18th 
Ward,  Ensign  Stake  ( Salt  Lake  City ) 
and  director  of  music  in  Ensign 
Stake.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Sunday  School  General 
Board,  he  was  music  and  choir  direc- 
tor of  Ensign  Second  Ward,  Ensign 
Stake. 

Elder  Wheelwright  married  Ila 
Spillsbury  in  the  St.  George  Temple 
in  1933.  They  are  the  parents  of 
three  daughters  and  a  son:  Mona 
and  Sylvia,  students  at  the  University 
of  Utah;  Donna,  junior  high  school 
student,  and  Lynn,  a  fourth  grader. 
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Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for  A  ugust  ^ 


Over  the  years, 
it  has  been  found 
that  ... 


To  Leam, 
They 
Must  Do! 


By  Evelyn  N.   Wood'' 


A    pretty  blonde,  blue-eyed,  little 
six-year   old    girl   came   home 
from    Sunday    School    in    Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  with  a  note  from 
her  teacher: 

Dear  Parents: 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
take  Catherine  up  to  see  the 
"This  is  the  Place"  monument 
some  time  during  the  tveek? 

We  would  like  to  have  her  tell 
the  class  what  she  saw  on  the 
monument  and  as  much  as  she 
can  remember  about  what  it 
stands  for  in  our  history. 

The  other  six-year-olds  in  our 

group    are    looking    forward    to 

hearing   what    Catherine   has   to 

tell  about  this  monument. 

Sincerely, 

Her  Sunday  School  Teacher. 

Needless  to  say,  Catherine  gave 
her  family  no  peace  until  she  had 
seen  the  monument.  She  asked  ques- 
tions about  it  and  was  very  proud 
to  be  able  to  report  to  the  others 
in  her  class. 

The  six-year-old  boy  across  the 
street  had  a  similar  note  asking  him 
to  see  the   Seagull   Monument   and 

*EveIyn  N.  Wood  is  an  instructor  and  girls' 
counselor  at  Jordan  High  School,  in  Jordan  Dis- 
trict (Salt  Lake  Valley),  and  a  veteran  Sunday 
School  teacher.  Her  husband,  M.  Douglas  Wood, 
is  Highland  Stake  Sunday  School  superintendent. 


Because  of  a  Gospel  class  assignment,  the  Treseder  family  hour  included  a  visit   to 
the  private  cemetery  of  the  prophet,  pioneer  and  statesman.  President  Brigham  Young.*'* 


report  on  it  to  the  class.  Another 
Student  went  to  see  Brigham  Young's 
grave.  The  series  was  climaxed  by  a 
visit  to  Temple  Square  by  the  teach- 
er and  the  whole  group. 

The  special  assignment,  if  it  is  to 
be  successful,  must  be  something 
the  class  member  would  like  to  do. 
It  is  wise  not  to  let  it  resemble  too 
closely  the  school  assignment,  but 
make  it  challenge  the  student's  in- 
terest or  give  him  a  chance  to  satisfy 
his  spiritual  needs. 

There  was  no  drudgery  in  Cath- 
erine's assignment.  It  gave  her  par- 
ents an  opportunity  to  talk  to  her 
about  the  Church.  It  provided  a 
family  outing  that  was  fun. 

These  children  were  young  to  have 
such  an  assignment,  but  it  was  most 
successful.  Children  a  few  years 
older  could  also  profit  from  such  an 
experience  and  perhaps  could  tell 
more  about  the  monument. 


Consider  these  questions: 

"What  was  your  Sunday  School 
lesson  about  last  Sunday?" 

"How  much  of  what  you  heard  last 
Sunday  can  you  remember?" 
"Did  you  learn  anything  new?" 
If  the  answers  to  these  questions 
are  not  enthusiastic  and  in  detail, 
perhaps  it  was  because  the  class 
member  did  not  contribute  very 
much  to  the  plan  and  development 
of  the  lesson.  If  he  had  participated 
more  he  might  have  remembered 
better  or  it  might  have  been  more 
of  a  challenge  to  him. 

Sabbath  Lesson 

A  group  of  teenagers  was  having 
a  lesson  on  "The  Sabbath  Day."  Ten 
students  were  selected  the  week  be- 
fore and  met  during  the  week  at  the 

* 'Viewing  the  grave  are:  (1.  to  r. )  Nickie, 
Father  Earnest  C,  Keith,  Mother  Virginia  and 
Margaret  Treseder  of  Yale  Ward,  Bonneville 
(Salt  Lake  City)  Stake. 
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home  o£  the  teacher.  Together  they 
Hsted  ten  most  common  reasons  they 
had  heard  people  give  for  not  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath.  Each  of  these  ten 
students  selected  one  of  the  reasons 
and  wrote  a  very  simple  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  reason  he  selected  and 
prepared  to  defend  his  stand  before 
the  class. 

One  of  the  boys  said,  "I  like  to  go 
out  in  the  hills  on  Sunday.  It  is  the 
only  day  of  the  week  I  can  get  away. 
I  like  to  hike  and  ski  along  the  steep 
slopes.  I  like  nature  and  the  moun- 
tains. The  trees  were  the  first  tem- 
ples, you  know.  I  think  a  person  can 
worship  God  out  in  the  mountains 
just  as  well  as  in  church,  don't  you?" 

Each  student  selected  his  own 
problem  and  made  it  sound  just  as 
convincing  as  he  could.  Some  of 
the  other  reasons  presented,  to  be 
dramatized  by  these  ten  students 
were: 

"My  folks  don't  go  to  church,  so 
why  should  I?" 

"Sunday  is  the  one  day  I  can 
sleep  in," 

"I  work  all  the  other  days  of  the 
week  and  I  need  Sunday  to  wash, 
iron  and  clean  up  the  house." 

"Sunday  is  an  ideal  day  to  cut  the 
lawn  and  dig  around  the  shrubs.  It 
gives  me  a  chance  to  be  out  in  the 
open,  to  paint  the  house,  to  keep 
down  the  weeds." 

Gives  Members  Practice 

A  lively  group  of  students  can 
recall  many  reasons  they  have  heard 
their  friends  give  for  not  paying 
tithing,  belonging  to  a  church,  etc. 
When  this  presentation  is  used,  it 
gives  class  members  a  chance  to 
practice  answering  a  person  who 
believes  this  way  and  also  settles 
in  their  own  minds  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Gospel.  This  kind  of  an  as- 
signment is  vital  because  students 
answer  vicariously  problems  that 
bother  them. 

Each  of  a  group  of  Church  His- 
tory teenagers  had  a  map  (mimeo- 
graphed copy)  of  the  United  States 
with  the  borders  of  the  states  drawn 
in.  On  this  map  they  placed  the 
names  of  the  cities  important  in 
Church  History.  They  placed  pins 
with  red    heads   at   every   place    a 


revelation  was  given.  They  placed 
pins  with  blue  heads  where  settle- 
ments of  the  Church  were  made  on 
the  way  across  the  plains. 

They  marked  the  pioneer  trail  with 
yellow  headed  pins  connected  by  a 
yellow  thread.  When  the  map  was 
finished  they  had  a  complete  picture 
of  the  journey  of  the  Saints  as  well 
as  the  main  places  in  Church  history 
and  events.  This  "special  assign- 
ment" gave  them  an  over-all  idea  of 
the  development  of  the  Church  that 
would  be  hard  to  duplicate. 

Teenagers  studying  the  Life  of 
Christ  made  relief  maps  of  the  Holy 
Land,  copied  from  a  larger  one  made 
by  the  teacher.  They  moulded  in 
the  mountains,  valleys,  seas  and  the 
River  Jordan.  A  quick  drying  putty 
was  used  that  caused  surprisingly 
little  disturbance  or  fuss.  After  these 
maps  were  painted  and  the  main 
cities  located  on  them,  the  students 
placed  blue  pins  where  all  the  mir- 
acles were  performed  and  where  the 
parables  were  given. 

Learn  Scripture 

In  individual  New  Testaments 
which  the  teacher  was  able  to  get 
wholesale  for  them,  the  students  un- 
derlined scriptures  with  red,  blue, 
yellow  and  green  pencils.  At  a 
glance  they  could  find  the  parables, 
the  sayings  of  Jesus,  the  references 
to  baptism  and  to  the  resurrection. 

These  students  were  getting  ready 
for  missions  and  to  defend  their  re- 
ligion. They  became  familiar  with 
the  New  Testament'  and  the  exact 
words  of  scripture. 

A  class  studying  the  ancient  apos- 
tles also  made  a  map  of  the  Holy 
Land.  They  marked  the  journeys  of 
Paul  with  blue  pins  and  connected 
them  with  a  blue  thread.  Other  high- 
lights such  as  where  miracles  were 
performed  were  marked  with  pins  of 
other  colors.  Part  of  the  class  time 
was  devoted  to  preparation  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Stu- 
dents who  wanted  more  complete 
maps  did  extra  work  at  home,  but 
everyone  in  the  class  had  something 
to  show  for  his  study. 

A  class  studying  the  Old  Testa- 
ment could  well  profit  by  making 
a  relief  map  or  even  just  a  mimeo- 


graphed map  of  Palestine.  Events 
from  the  beginnings  of  biblical  his- 
tory take  on  more  meaning  as  they 
are  seen  in  relation  to  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Distances— such  as 
those  recorded  in  the  story  of  the 
prodigal  son  or  the  story  of  Ruth 
and  Naomi  leaving  their  land  of  fa- 
mine—are more  interesting  when  the 
short  route  covered  is  apparent. 

Record  Dramatizations 

Some  members  of  a  Church  His- 
tory class  wondered  how  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  came  to  be  written.  They 
looked  up  the  references,  asked  par- 
ents and  others.  From  the  informa- 
tion they  wrote  the  story  in  dialogue 
as  it  might  have  happened.  They 
rehearsed  the  parts  and  put  the  dra- 
matization on  a  tape  recorder.  They 
played  it  for  the  class  the  next  Sun- 
day. 

Another  group  was  reading  about 
the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  to  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  They  read  all 
they  could  find  in  the  histories  of  the 
Church.  From  these  references,  us- 
ing the  names  of  the  people  there, 
and  from  information  they  could  get 
from  these  people  or  their  descend- 
ents  they  wrote  in  dialogue  form 
what  happened  when  the  Gospel  was 
first  taken  to  Sweden, 

The  class  member  best  remembers 
those  things  he  sees  as  well  as  hears. 
If  the  teacher  can  add  feeling,  it  is 
another  powerful  help  in  gaining  a 
testimony.  Religion,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  felt  as  well  as  heard.  Teach- 
ers shouldn't  be  afraid  to  try  some 
of  these  new  approaches.  Elemen- 
tary, junior  high  and  high  schools 
as  well  as  colleges  are  using  more 
and  more  visual  aids  such  as  these. 
Motion  pictures,  slides,  demonstra- 
tions and  outside  speakers  add  vari- 
ety and  realness  to  the  Gospel  lesson. 

Dramatize  it— they  need  to  feel  it. 

Put  it  on  the  map— they  need  to 
see  it. 

Read  the  scriptures— a  lost  art  they 
need  to  regain. 

Arrange  panel  discussions  —  they 
need  to  defend  it. 

Take  trips  to  places  of  interest— 
they  need  first-hand  experiences. 

Review  it  —  they  need  to  be  sure 
they  have  learned  the  lesson. 


T  ask  today  that  every  father  in  the  Church  see  to  it 
that,  in  all  sincerity,  he  impress  his  children  with 
the  reality  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  with  the  reality 
that  God  will  guide  and  protect  his  children. 

—President  David  O.  McKay. 


UAPPINESS  may  only  be  enjoyed  when  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  with  us.  When  the  spirit  of  the 
adversary  is  with  us,  it  keeps  us  away  from  that  joy 
and  comfort  and  satisfaction  that  are  the  result  of 
righteousness.  —President  George  Albert  Smith 
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Progress  Check  Sheet 


Conducted  by  Wallace  G.  Bennett 


A  form  such  as  this  can 
provide  ready  informa- 
tion concerning  goal 
pledges  from  each 
course  of  study  in 
wards       or       branches. 


Form  Helps  Enlistment  Work 

AUDREN  Anderson,  South  Bear 
River  Stake  (Utah)  Sunday  School 
secretary,  has  prepared  a  helpful 
form  for  enlistment  work.  It  enables 
De Wayne  H.  Falk,  stake  superin- 
tendent, and  all  ward  superintend- 
ents to  check  the  progress  of 
enlistment  work  in  the  stake  and 
individual  wards  at  a  glance. 

The  form  provides  handy  informa- 
tion regarding  the  goal  pledges  of 
each  course  of  study  in  each  ward 
and  monthly  progress  toward  in- 
creased attendance.  It  also  provides 
space  for  a  quick  check  of  officers 
and  teachers  and  average  attendance 
and  enrollment  of  the  ward  on  a 
monthly  basis.  The  information  is 
taken  from  the  monthly  report. 

The  form  is  considered  a  useful 
tool  in  enlistment  work. 

Tips  from  a  Successful  Teacher 

T^LDER  Leonard  Rice  teaches  a 
Gospel  Doctrine  class  in  Provo, 
Utah.  His  class  periods  are  alive 
with  meaningful  discussion  and  his 
lessons  live  far  beyond  the  end  of 
class  time.  Following  are  excerpts 
from  his  humble,  thoughtful  re- 
sponse to  our  request  for  an  ex- 
planation of  his  methods. 

"Teaching  is  an  art  in  which  the 
teacher's  personality  and  his  creative 
imagination  largely  determine  suc- 
cess. 

"The  teacher's  preparation  is  his 
total  life's  experience.  Out  of  the 
entire  activity  of  a  person's  life  he 


attains  conviction,  generosity,  com- 
passion, confidence  and  self-disci- 
pline —  plus  a  vast  body  of  resource 
material  which  he  uses  constantly. 
A  teacher  entering  a  classroom 
brings  with  him  his  childhood  ex- 
perience, his  travel,  his  occupation 
and  even  his  conversations  with  his 
neighbors  during  the  last  week. 

"All  these  provide  him  with  back- 
ground material  and  give  him  dig- 
nity and  stature.  The  quality  of 
teaching  done  in  the  Church  de- 
pends first  upon  the  richness  and 
depth  of  the  lives  of  our  people. 

"First  of  all,  let  the  teacher  prac- 
tice looking  within  himself  for  the 
meanings  and  applications  of  Gospel 
principles  before  he  looks  elsewhere. 
Let  the  teacher  preparing  a  lesson 
on  prayer  say  to  himself,  'Come  now, 
what  has  prayer  really  meant  to  me? 
Not  what  should  it  have  meant,  not 
what  did  it  mean  in  some  now-re- 
mote pioneer  story  in  which  a  dear 
sister  got  back  the  oxen  through 
prayer,  but  what  has  it  actually 
meant  to  me?'  Under  most  circum- 
stances the  teacher  will  find  material 
within  his  own  experiences  which 
will  give  his  instruction  vitality  and 
interest." 


Making  Opportunities  To  Teach 

GRANGER    Fourth    Ward    holds 

Sunday  School  in  the  beautiful 

North  Jordan  Stake  House,  Salt  Lake 

County,  Utah.    The  building  is  also 


used  for  stake  conferences,  not  only 
for  North  Jordan  Stake,  but  for 
Taylorsville  Stake  as  well.  Superin- 
tendent H.  J.  Madsen  of  Granger 
Fourth  Ward  soon  realized  that  be- 
tween the  conferences  of  both  stakes 
and  other  special  events  the  ward 
was  losing  many  valuable  Sundays 
for  Sunday  School.  He  and  his  as- 
sistants determined  to  improve  rath- 
er than  accept  the  situation. 

After  talking  with  the  bishopric 
and  the  stake  presidencies  of  both 
stakes,  it  was  found  that  the  Sunday 
School  could  use  the  Kearns  Ward 
chapel  if  the  members  could  be  tak- 
en there  on  those  Sundays  when 
members  of  that  ward  would  be  in 
conference.  Kearns  is  3/2  miles  away 
and  there  was  some  negative  feeling 
in  the  ward.  People  would  not  go 
that  far  just  to  gain  a  Sunday  School 
class,  some  said.  Nevertheless,  the 
superintendency  started  planning  the 
excursion  and  announcing  that  on 
the  coming  Sunday  the  Sunday 
School  would  meet  in  Kearns. 

The  superintendency  visited  the 
Kearns  chapel,  drew  an  outline  of 
the  building  and  classroom  locations 
and  made  a  simple  map  of  directions 
on  how  to  get  there.  A  copy  of  this 
was  placed  in  every  home  in  the 
ward. 

When  the  time  came,  attendance 
of  Granger  Fourth  Ward  Sunday 
School  members  was  better  than  av- 
erage and  many  Kearns  residents  and 
children  swelled  the  ranks  even 
more.  The  superintendency  was  de- 
lighted that  the  move  worked  out  so 
well,  for  it  "will  give  us  at  least 
four  more  wonderfully  precious  class 
periods  throughout  the  coming  year." 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 


IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in  some  phase  of  Gospel  teaching  being  done 
in  your  stake,  ward  or  branch,  please  report 
it  to  Brother  Bennett,  who  should  be  addressed: 
Wallace  G.  Bennett,  The  Instructor,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  16,  Utah. 
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Colored  Picture  Article 


Deep  into  the  Heart  of  Truth 


By  Ramona  W.  Cannon 


"THE    APOSTLE    PAUL'^ 


'pHE    famous    Rembrandt    van    Rijn    was    the 
artist    whose    remarkable    study    of    Paul    in 
prison  is  presented  this  month. 

Rembrandt  was  bom  about  1606  in  Holland 
and  was  the  fifth  of  six  children.  He  was  well 
educated  and  held  a  position  on  the  faculty  of 
letters  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  But  he  was 
dissatisfied  and  wanted  to  paint.  He  liked  to 
model  the  plastic  form;  he  admired  "the  natural 
in  action."  Nature  was  the  sole  master  he  wished 
to  serve. 

He  painted  in  the  paternal  mill,  near  a  narrow 
window.  Here  his  taste  developed  for  the  play  of 
light  on  his  subjects.  This  famous  painting  was 
created  in  1632-3. 

Rembrandt  refused  to  be  the  fashionable 
painter  his  clients  desired.  Like  all  men  who  are 
ahead  of  their  times,  he  had  to  suffer  for  his 
ideas.  His  wife,  Saskia,  who  had  brought  him  a 
large  dowry,  died;  and  he  had  a  hard  time  until 
his  death. 

The  artist's  picture  of  Paul  measures  about 
three  by  four  feet.    The  coloring  is  even  darker 


than  in  most  Rembrandts.  This  may  be  to  sug- 
gest the  gloom  of  prison.  One  does  experience 
a  rather  lonely  and  sad  feeling  upon  looking  at 
this  work.  Yet  it  is  full  of  richness  —  of  line,  of 
coloring,  even  though  somber,  and  especially  rich- 
ness in  the  character  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  eyes  still  contain  a  hint  of  the  preacher's 
fire,  but  the  entire  mood  of  the  portrait  is  reflec- 
tive. His  eyes  seem  to  be  looking  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  truth.  His  attitude  is  that  of  reflection, 
the  right  hand  with  the  quill,  inert,  the  left  hand 
supporting  the  thinking  forehead.  The  volume  on 
the  table  is  also  resting,  supported  partly  open, 
ready  for  the  work  of  thought  to  be  continued. 

The  picture  is  enhanced  by  the  soft  red  color- 
ing of  the  right  sleeve  and  the  bit  of  collar  show- 
ing under  the  dark  robe.  The  robe  and  the 
chair  shade  without  a  break  into  the  background, 
as  does  the  hairline  also.  There  is  a  wonderfully 
lifelike,  warm  tone  and  texture  to  the  old  wood 
of  the  chair  arm. 

We  can  almost  hear  Paul  thinking  in  this 
solitude  some  of  the  great  thoughts  to  which  he 
gave  expression. 


( Cut  out  and  paste  on  hack  of  mounted  picture. ) 


'CHRIST    HEALING   THE    BLIND' 


lyi IRACLES  of  heahng  the  faithful  were  a  vital 
part  of  Christ's  ministry  and  must  have  been 
a  source  of  amazement  to  anyone  who  witnessed 
them,  as  the  youth  on  the  left  in  this  colorful 
painting  is  impressed. 

Christ  performed  these  miracles  freely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  faithful,  humble  and  needy.  We 
do  not  know  to  how  many  He  administered,  for 
He  went  throughout  the  land  doing  good  works 
while  establishing  His  kingdom.  Not  once  but 
many  times.  He  healed  the  blind.  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke  and  John  all  record  instances  of  sight  restor- 
ation.^ 

On  the  right  we  see  Christ  touching  the  eyes 


^The  New  Testament  lists  these  healings  hy  Jesus:  the  man 
both  dumb  and  blind,  Matthew  12:22;  two  blind  men,  Matthew 
9:27-34;  a  blind  man  near  Bethsaida,  Mark  8:22-26;  a  man  born 
blind,  John  9:1-41;  and  the  blind  near  Jericho,  Matthew  20:29-34, 
Mark  10:46-52  and  Luke  18:35-43. 


of  the  blind  boy,  while  two  disciples  to  the  rear, 
discuss  the  miracle  in  awe. 

The  artist's  attention  to  detail  and  his  correct 
anatomical  construction  of  the  human  figures 
give  strength  to  the  painting  and  assure  all  of 
the  validity  of  the  miracle  being  observed.  So 
well  is  it  painted,  that  the  viewer  feels  he  has 
been  called  as  a  witness.  The  artist's  brush  has 
painted  a  "sermon"  worthy  of  repeated  attention. 

The  painting  generally  is  attributed  to  Lodo- 
vico  Carracci  (1555-1619),  founder  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  (Bologna,  Italy)  school  of  painters.  How- 
ever, there  is  some  dispute  concerning  the  identity 
of  the  painter.  Others  attribute  the  work  to  Anni- 
bale  Carracci,  a  cousin  of  Lodovico,  or  to  a  Cara- 
vaggesque  painter  from  Genoa,  Italy,  probably 
Cesare  Corte.  The  painting  measures  107/2  by  71 
inches. 


{Cut  out  and  paste  on  hack  of  mounted  picture.) 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Painting  by  Rembrandt 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Apostle  Paul 


"The  Lord  said  .  .  .  he  is  a  chosen  vessel 
unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  .  .  , 

—Acts  9:15 
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Painting  from  Bolognese  School 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  John  and  Mable 

Ringling  Museum  of  Art,  Sarasota,  Florida 


Christ  Healinq  die  Blind 


Jesits  ".  .  .  made  him  look  up:  and  he  was 
restored,  and  saw  every  man  clearly." 

—Mark  8:25 


A  Flannelboard  Story 


Elijah's  Faith  Works  Miracles 


By  Marie  F.  Felt 


"And  it  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook; 

and  I  have  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there. 
"And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying, 
"Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath  .  .  .  and  dwell  there: 

behold,  I  have  commanded  a  widow  woman  to  sustain 


thee. 


-I  Kings  11  A,  8-9. 


IN  the  land  of  Israel  lived  Elijah,  a  prophet  of  God. 
He  had  tried  many  times  to  teach  the  people  the 

things  that  the  Lord  would  have  them  do,  but 
they  would  not  listen.  Instead  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  wicked  King  Ahab  and  did  as  he  did. 
They  and  he  "went  and  served  Baal  (a  false  god)  and 
worshipped  him."  (I  Kings  16:31.) 

One  day  when  he  could  stand  their  wickedness  no 
longer,  "Elijah  .  .  .  said  unto  Ahab,  As  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not 
be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my  word." 
(I  Kings  17:1.)  Elijah  knew  that  sometimes  only 
through  hardships  and  hunger  do  people  remember 
the  Lord  God  who  loves  them  and  who,  if  they  will 
obey  him,  will  bless  them.    [End  of  Scene  I.] 

Now  Elijah,  the  prophet,  was  a  good  man  who  loved 
the  Lord  dearly,  and  the  Lord  loved  him.  So  that  he 
would  not  suffer  during  this  time  when  no  rain  would 
fall  and  no  food  would  grow,  "The  Lord  came  unto 
him,  saying, 

"Get  thee  hence  (away  from  this  place)  and  turn 
thee  eastward,  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
that  is  before  (the  river)  Jordan. 

"And  it  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook; 
and  I  have  commanded  the  ravens  (a  large  black  bird 
of  the  crow  family)  to  feed  thee  there. 

"So  he  went  and  did  according  unto  the  word  of 
the  Lord :  for  he  went  and  dwelt  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
that  is  before  Jordan. 

"And  the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  (other 
food  which  might  have  been  vegetables,  fruit  or  meat) 
in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening; 
and  he  drank  of  the  brook. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  after  a  while,  that  the  brook 
dried  up,  because  there  had  been  no  rain  in  the  land." 
(I  Kings  17:2-7.)^^  [End  of  Scene  11. ] 

One  day  the  "word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him." 
Elijah  was  told  to  leave  where  he  was  and  go  to  the 
city  of  Zarephath.  There  he  would  find  a  kind  widow 
who  would  give  him  food.    [End  of  Scene  III.] 

"And  he  arose  and  went  to  Zarephath.  And  when 
he  came  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold,  the  widow 
woman  was  there  gathering  of  sticks:  and  he  called 
to  her,  and  said.  Fetch  (bring)  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little 
water  in  a  vessel  (container)  that  I  may  drink. 

"And  as  she  was  going  to  fetch  it,  he  called  to  her, 
and  said.  Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  (a  small 
portion)  of  bread  in  thine  hand."  (I  Kings  17:10,  11.) 
It  had  been  a  long  and  hot  journey  to  Zarephath  and 
Elijah  was  very  thirsty  and  hungry. 


When  Elijah 
prayed,  the 
fire  of  our 
Lord  fell  and 
consum  ed 
the  sacrifice. 


Now  the  widow  had  a  very  kind  heart,  and  she 
wanted  to  help  Elijah,  but  she  had  so  little.  She  won- 
dered what  would  be  the  right  thing  for  her  to  do,  so 
she  told  Elijah  what  she  had.  She  felt  that  he  would 
be  fair  in  helping  her  to  decide. 

"And  she  said,  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I  have 
not  a  cake  (a  flat,  thin  piece  of  bread),  but  an  handful 
of  meal  (the  edible  part  of  any  grain  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wheat)  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse 
( a  small  bottle ) :  and,  behold,  I  am  gathering  two 
sticks,  that  I  may  go  in  and  dress  (prepare)  it  for  me 
and  my  son,  that  we  may  eat  it  and  die."  (I  Kings 
17:12.) 

The  famine  (scarcity  of  food)  had  been  so  great 
that  she  had  been  unable  to  find  anything  to  eat  any- 
where. This  food  she  told  Elijah  about  was  all  she 
had,  and  she  did  not  know  when  or  where  she  would 
get  any  more. 

"And  Elijah  said  unto  her.  Fear  not;  go  and  do  as 
thou  hast  said:  but  make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first, 
and  bring  it  unto  me,  and  after  make  for  thee  and  for 
thy  son. 

"For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  The  barrel 
of  meal  shall  not  waste  (go),  neither  shall  the  cruse 
of  oil  fail,  until  the  day  that  the  Lord  sendeth  rain 
upon  the  earth."  (What  a  wonderful  promise  for  this 
dear  widow  to  receive  and  she  was  very  grateful.) 

"And  she  went  and  did  according  to  the  saying  of 
Elijah:  and  she,  and  he,  and  her  house,  did  eat  many 
days. 

"And  the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  neither  did 
the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  spake  by  Elijah."  (I  Kings  17:13-16.) 

One  day  the  Lord  spoke  to  Elijah  again.  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  the  people  had  suffered  enough  and 
that  the  time  was  right  now  for  them  to  decide  whom 
they  should  worship.  He  said,  "Go,  shew  (show)  thy- 
self unto  Ahab;  and  I  will  send  rain  upon  the  earth. 
And  Elijah  went  to  shew  himself  unto  Ahab."  (I  Kings 
18:1,  2.)    [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

As  Elijah  journeyed  toward  the  city  where   King 
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Ahab  lived,  the  king  himself  and  Obadiah,  his  servant, 
were  out  trying  to  find  grass  and  water  for  their  horses 
and  mules.  The  king  went  one  way  and  Obadiah  the 
other.  Obadiah  met  the  Prophet  Elijah  and  was  told 
to  tell  the  king,  "Behold,  Elijah  is  here. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  saw  Elijah,  that 
Ahab  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  he  that  troubled  Israel? 

"And  he  (Elijah)  answered,  I  have  not  troubled 
Israel;  but  thou,  and  thy  father's  house,  in  that  ye 
have  forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
thou  hast  followed  Baalim."  (I  Kings  18:11,  17-18.) 

Elijah  then  asked  Ahab  to  have  all  the  people  of 
Israel  and  all  the  prophets  of  Baal  come  to  Mt.  Carmel. 
[End  of  Scene  V.] 

There  he  spoke  to  the  people,  telling  them  they 
must  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wanted  to 
worship  the  true  and  living  God  or  the  false  God 
called  Baal. 

He  then  asked  the  priests  of  Baal  to  prepare  a 
sacrifice  to  their  God  and  said  he  would  prepare  one 
to  his  God.  Neither  would  put  fire  under  the  sacrifice. 
Then  each  would  pray  to  his  God  asking  that  fire  be 
sent  down  to  burn  the  sacrifice.  Although  the  priests 
of  Baal  prayed  from  morning  until  evening,  nothing 
happened.  However,  as  soon  as  Elijah  prayed,  "the 
fire  of  the  Lord  fell  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice, 
and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust  and  licked 
up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench. 

"And  when  the  people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their 
faces:  and  they  said.  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God;  the 
Lord,  he  is  the  God."  (I  Kings  18:38,  39.) 

As  soon  as  the  people  had  said  this,  "it  came  to 
pass  .  .  .  that  the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and 
wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain."  (I  Kings  18:45.) 
It  was  God's  blessing  to  these  people  who  had  returned 
to  worship  him.    [End  of  Scene  VI.] 

(From  Sacred  Stories  for  Children  by  Marie  F.  Felt. 
Copyrighted.    Used  by  permission.) 

References: 

I  Kings  16:29-33;    17:1-16;   18:1-39. 

TKis   Story   May    Be    Used  with   the    Following   Lesson: 

Course  No.  2— Lesson  40,  Unit  7. 

Pictures  that  May  Be  Used  with  this  Story: 

Standard  Publishing  Co.    Picture  No.  422-"Elijah  Fed  by 
the  Ravens." 

How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story 

Characters  and  Props   Needed  for  this   Presentotion  Are: 

1.  EUjah,  a  prophet  of  God. 

a.  In  sitting  position  by  the  brook. 

b.  In  standing  position. 

c.  In  praying  position. 

2.  A  widow. 

a.  In  standing  position. 

b.  Bent  over  in  the  act  of  gathering  sticks. 

3.  King  Ahab. 

a.  Sitting  on  his  throne. 

b.  In  standing  position. 

4.  His  servant,  Obadiah,  in  standing  position. 

5.  A  raven. 

6.  A  crowc?  of  people. 

a.  In  standing  position. 

b.  In  praying  position. 

7.  The  priests   of  Baal. 

a.  In  standing  position. 

b.  In  praying  position. 


8.    Two  altars. 

a.  One  with  sacrifice  for  BaaL 

b.  One  with  sacrifice  for  the  true  God. 

Order  of   Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery: 

King  Ahab's  throne  room. 

Use  maroon   colored  flannel   for  the  carpets   and   the 

drapes. 
For  the  walls,  use  a  color  that  will  harmonize  with  the 

maroon  carpets  and  the  king's  golden  throne. 
Place  the  king's  throne  toward  one  side  of  the  flannel- 
board. 
Action: 

King  Ahab  is  seated  on  his  throne. 

Prophet  Elijah  is  seen  standing  as  he  talks  to  the  king. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery ; 

Light  blue  flannel  for  the  sky. 

Green  flannel  for  the  grass. 

A  tree  with  green  leaves.     ' 

A    deeper    flannel    for    the    brook    Cherith    which    is 
seen  flowing  through  the  land. 
Action : 

Elijah  is  seen  sitting  under  the  tree  by  the  brook. 

A  raven  is  seen  bringing  him  food. 

Scene  III: 
Scenery: 

Blue  flannel  for  the  sky. 

Flannel  the  color  of  burned  or  dried  grass  to  replace 

the  green  grass  used  in  Scene  II. 
A  barren  tree  to  replace  the  tree  used  in  Scene  11. 
Replace  the  brook  used  in   Scene  I  with  dirt  colored 
flannel  placed  to  represent  where  the  brook  had 
been. 
Action : 

Elijah  is  seen  leaving  this  place  in  response  to  the 
Lord's  instructions.   He  is  told  to  go  to  Zarephath. 

Scene  IV: 
Scenery: 

Blue  sky. 

Dry  gray-brown  ground  where  nothing  is  seen  growing. 
The  city  gates  are  shown  in  the  center  of  the  flannel- 
board. 
Action : 

To  one  side  of  the  gates  is  seen  the  widow  gathering 

sticks. 
Elijah  approaches  her  and  speaks.   Asks  her  for  a  drink 

and  a  cake. 
The  widow  replies. 
Elijah's  promise. 

Scene  V: 

Scenery: 

Same  as  Scene  IV  but  with  the  city  gates  removed. 
Add  to  this  some  dry,  brown  shrubs,  bushes  and  trees. 
Action: 

EUjah  meets  Obadiah,  King  Ahab's  servant.    He  is  told 

to  tell  the  king  that  Elijah  is  here. 
Remove  the  servant  as  he  goes  to  find  the  king. 
Place  King  Ahab  and  his  servant  on  the  board  as  the 

servant  returns  with  the  king. 
Elijah  and  the  king  talk. 
Elijah  asks  the  king  to  have  the  people  and  the  priests 

of  Baal  come  to  Mt.  Carmel. 

Scene  VI: 

Scenery: 

Same  as  Scene  IV  with  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
removed  and  Mt.  Carmel  appearing  in  the  back- 
ground against  the  sky. 
Action: 

Elijah  speaks  to  the  people  and  the  priests  of  Baal. 

Priests  of  Baal  prepare  their  sacrifice. 

Elijah  prepares  his. 

Priests  of  Baal  pray.    Nothing  happens. 

Elijah  prays.  His  sacrifice  is  accepted.  For  the  fire, 
use  orange  and  red  flannel  to  represent  the  flames. 
Place  over  the  sacrifice. 

The  people  fall  on  their  knees  to  pray  and  worship  God. 

Change  blue  sky  to  gray  sky  as  the  great  rain  comes. 
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Flannelboard  figures  for  "Elijah's  Faith  Works  Mirocles. 


Hymn  for  the  Month  of  August 


"Nearer,  Dear  Savior,  to  Thee" 


By  Alexander  Schreiner 

AUGUST,    1956:     "Nearer,    Dear 
Savior,    to    Thee,"    Hymns  — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  117. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  Joseph  L. 
Townsend  was  one  of  our  finfest 
hymn  writers.  He  wrote  a  great  deal 
of  poetry.  The  words  of  some  16 
hymns  have  been  loved  and  sung 
by  us  for  many  years:  "When  Jesus 
Shall  Come  in  His  Glory,"  "Choose 
the  Right,"  "Tht*  Day  Dawn  is  Break- 
ing,"^ "The  Iron  Rod,"  "Hope  of  Is- 
rael" and  others. 

One  writer  said:  "Whoever  visits 
our  beloved  writer  of  hymns  in  his 
picturesque  home  in  Payson  Canyon 


will  agree  that  it  is  an  ideal  dwelling 
place  for  a  poet." 

Brother  Townsend  was  a  highly 
cultured  man  with  a  mind  and  soul 
sensitive  to  the  beauties  of  his  en- 
vironments and  the  grandeur  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  words  of  the  hymn  for  this 
month  are  fervent,  so  let  us  endeavor 
to  sing  them  with  all  our  hearts,  ad- 
dressing, as  we  sing,  the  throne  on 
high,  where  Jesus,  our  Savior,  stands 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father. 

The  music  presents  no  difficulties. 
The  melody  is  so  natural,  so  sing- 
able, that  we  will  not  need  to  give 
any  special  instruction  in  its  per- 
formance.   Everyone  knows  it  well. 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 


For  the  Month  of  August 


Sostenuto 


GERRTT  DE  JONG,  JR. 


SACRAMENT   GEM 


J 


ESUS  answered:  "For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life."* 
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so  we  can  strive  all  the  more  easily 
to  sing  it  with  heart  and  voice.  It 
need  not  be  sung  softly,  but  neither 
do  we  need  to  shout.  The  tempo  can 
very  well  be  moderate,  such  that  it 
will  not  call  attention  to  itself. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  WilHam  Clay- 
son,  the  composer  of  this  loved  melo- 
dy, also  lived  in  Payson,  Utah,  where 
he  led  various  choirs  and  organized 
the  Payson  Brass  Band.  He  wrote 
the  music  to  many  of  our  hymns 
including  "The  Iron  Rod,"  "Gather 
Round  the  Standard  Bearer"  and 
"Hope  of  Israel." 

Brother  Townsend,  in  writing  of 
Brother  Clayson,  said,  "The  melodies 
of  Brother  Clayson  have  been  sung 
mid  the  fjords  and  pine  forests  of 
Norway,  and  beneath  the  palms  of 
Palestine,  under  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  by  the 
castle  walls  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
extreme  north  of  the  British  Isles  to 
the  Channel  Islands  and  upon  the 
ocean  liners  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  Canada  to  Florida  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  from  Alberta  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
pine  forests  of  Oregon  to  the  orange 
groves  of  California.  The  mission- 
aries have  given  them  to  the  Sand- 
wich and  Polynesian  isles  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  continents  beneath 
the  Southern  Cross,  and  wherever 
the  Elders  travel  about  the  globe 
they  carry  the  inspiration  of  Brother 
Clayson's  melody." 

As  you  play  this  hymn,  search  for 
the  inner  spirit  of  it  and  try  to  ex- 
press it  in  your  manner  of  playing. 
The  music  expresses  a  "striving,  a 
hoping,  a  yearning,  trusting,"  which 
is  just  in  harmony  with  the  words 
and  message  we  are  singing  about. 
Just  as  we  can  sing  fervently,  so  also 
can  we  play  the  organ  fervently. 
How  to  do  this  would  be  difficult 
to  put  into  words,  but  it  would  in- 
clude playing  smoothly,  cleanly  and 
without  any  stumbling  errors  and  in 
perfect  accompaniment  to  the  sing- 
ing of  the  faitiiful  Saints. 
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Basic  floor  plan  of  a  four-in-one  board  shows  peg  holes  and 
grooves.  If  a  perpendicular  flannelhoard  is  used  as  a  hack- 
drop  for  peg  and  groove  figures,  the  diagonal  grooves  should 
be  cut  across  the  bottom  corners  instead  of  the  top  as  shown. 

A  "Four-in-One"  Board 

VOU  needn't  be   burdened  with  equipment  as   you 
go  to  your  class   —  if  you   have  the  ingenuity   of 

Edna  C.  Ericksen/ 

In  one  easy-to-carry  outfit,  she  has  a  blackboard, 

groove  board,  peg  board  and  two  flannelboards    (one 


At  the  hack  stands  a  flannelhoard  holding  swimming  ducks 
and  a  flying  bird.  Dutch  figures  and  tulips  occupy  the 
grooves  and  peg  holes  giving  a  three-dimensional  effect. 

blue  and  one  white).  On  the  back  of  the  blackboard 
is  one  flannelhoard  while  the  other  flannelhoard  is  on 
the  back  of  the  combination  groove  board  and  peg 
board.  The  two  units  are  attached  by  easily  untied 
hinges  made  of  shoe  laces. 


On  the  back  of  the  flannelhoard  is  found  a  blackboard. 


^Edna  C.  Ericksen  was  for  20  years  a  member  of  the  Primary  general 
board  where  she  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Trailbuilder  program.  She  has  been  active  as  a  teacher  in  Church 
auxiliaries  most  of  her  adult  life.  At  present,  she  is  the  social  science 
class  leader  in  the  University  Ward  Relief  Society,   University  Stake. 
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Compiled   by  Jack  M.  Reed 

In  this  way,  one  flannelhoard  can  serve  as  back- 
ground for  the  groove  board  scenes.  The  last  groove 
is  wide  enough  so  the  flannelboard-blackboard  will 
stand  up  in  it.  Also  on  the  groove  board  are  numerous 
holes  large  enough  for  sucker  or  match  sticks,  making 
it  a  peg  board  as  well. 

With  the  combination  groove  and  peg  board,  the 
two  flannelboards  and  the  blackboard,  Sister  Ericksen 
can  illustrate  many  lessons  interestingly.  Besides  that, 
the  size  is  small  enough  (IIM  x  19/2  x  1  in.)  that  the 
outfit  may  be  readily  carried  around  by  a  handle  on 
one  side  and  everything  may  be  put  in  readiness  at 
home.  The  small  size  also  permits  its  use  as  a  lap  board 
for  instruction  in  the  classroom  or  home. 

To  keep  the  two  units  together  while  being  carried, 
a  "latch"  is  made  by  having  a  loop  of  shoe  lace  just 
large  enough  to  slip  over  the  metal  handle  used  for 
carrying  the  outfit.  This  holds  the  two  units  together 
tight  enough  that  a  flat  paper  bag  holding  flannelhoard 
and  groove  board  figures  may  be  carried  between  the 
units  without  falling  out. 

These  boards  may  be  ordered  from  Sister  Ericksen 
at  252  University  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  little 
more  than  materials,  labor  and  postage. 

#      *     # 

Picture  Frame  "Suitcase" 

piCTURES  usuaUy  are  more  attractive  when  framed. 

And  Sister  lone  Van  Woerkom  of  Portland,  Ore., 
not  only  has  pictures  framed  as  she  shows  them  to 
her  pupils  but  uses  such  an  ingenious  frame  that  it 
serves  also  as  a  "suitcase"  in  carrying  the  pictures  to 
and  from  her  classes. 

The  space  between  the  frame  and  the  back  is  one- 
half  inch  wide,  so  many  mounted  pictures  may  be 
carried.  There  is  a  deep  half-circle  cut  in  the  back, 
at  the  top,  which  allows  Sister  Woerkom  to  reach  a 
finger  in  front  of  the  pictures  and  remove  one  at  a 
time  as  she  tells  her  story,  leaving  the  next  picture 
framed. 

The  open  part  of  the  frame  is  about  TA  in.  by  WA 
in.,  which  is  suitable  for  showing  The  Instructors 
monthly  colored  pictures.  Overall  dimensions  of  the 
frame  are  lOM  in.  by  13)2  in.  Pressed  board  is  suitable 
for  the  back  with  %  in.  board  VA  in.  wide  for  the  front 
frame.  To  hold  the  frame  away  from  the  back,  use  /2 
in.  or  /8  in.  board  cut  in  M  in.  strips. 

When  The  Instructor  pictures  are  mounted  on  paper 
that  will  just  fit  the  case,  they  will  be  neatly  framed 
in  the  opening. 

{Concluded  on  page  183.) 
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Books  for  Lesson  Enrichment 


With  Insight  into  Yesterday 


By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 
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Not  Only 

for 
the  Living 


work  are  gems  that  make  this  book 
stimulating  and  enlightening. 


The  Temple  Letters,  by  Claude 
Richards;  published  by  Deseret  Book 

Co.;  $2.75. 

AN  invaluable  book  for  the  Gen- 
ealogical Department  of  Sunday 
School!    It  explains  in  inspirational 
fashion  the  true  significance  of  tem- 
ple ordinance  work. 

The  Church,  we  learn,  was  not 
only  restored  for  the  benefit  of  the 
living  but  for  the  dead  as  well. 

The  world  was  bereft  of  temple 
ordinance  work  for  hundreds  of  years 
during  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Rennais- 
sance  and  Reformation.  There  was 
no  man  worthy  upon  the  earth  to 
hold  the  priesthood  or  officiate  in 
temple  ordinances,  until  the  Restor- 
ation came  through  Joseph  Smith. 

It  was  necessary  to  restore  the 
Gospel  and  priesthood  again  to  the 
earth  not  only  to  teach  the  living 
how  to  gain  immortality  and  eternal 
life,  but  to  build  temples  where  or- 
dinance work  for  the  dead  (those 
who  died  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel)  may  be  done.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  performing  these  or- 
dinances for  the  dead  is  upon  the 
living. 

This  book  is  compiled  from  letters 
written  each  month  for  14  years  to 
every  descendant  of  the  Thomas 
Colley  Stayner  family.  These  letters 
were  written  to  increase  interest  in 
temple  work  among  the  family  mem- 
bers. Many  quotations  from  the 
General  Authorities  as  well  as  from 
leading  members  of  the  Church 
whose    testimonies    concerning    this 
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Important 

Biblical 

Find 


The  Scrolls  from  the  Dead  Sea  by 
Edmund  Wilson;  published  by  Ox- 
ford University  Press;  $3.25. 

"V'OU  have  heard  and  read  a  great 
deal  recently  about  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  Location  of  these  ancient 
manuscripts  wrapped  in  linen  cloth 
and  coated  v^'ith  pitch  were  found  by 
two  young  Bedouin  boys  in  a  cave 
bordering  the  Dead  Sea, 

Edmund  Wilson,  brilliant  writer 
and  essayist,  brings  to  us  a  complete 
story  of  the  discovery  and  history 
of  the  scrolls  and  tells  what  is  being 
done  in  translating  them.  Some  of 
these  manuscripts  are  thought  to  be 
about  two  thousand  years  old. 

In  one  large  hollowed  out  room 
were  found  so  many  fragments  of 
scrolls  that  it  gave  evidence  of  being 
a  library.  Buttons,  javelin  points, 
bowls  and  plates  of  wood,  and  other 
items  for  living  were  found  in  an- 
other cave.  This  cave  was  probably 
used  as  a  retreat  when  Rome  was 
attacking  Palestine. 

G.  Lankester  Harding  of  the  De- 
partment of  Antiquities  of  Jordan 
and  Pere  Roland  DeVaux  of  the 
Ecole  Biblique,  geologists,  investi- 
gated ruins  that  some  thought  were 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  fort. 
After  careful  excavation,  an  ancient 
stone  building  was  found  with  20  to 
30  rooms  and  13  cisterns  which 
were  used  for  water.  Between  this 


ruin  and  the  sea  was  uncovered  a 
cemetery  having  more  than  a  thou- 
sand graves.  It  is  thought  this  was 
a  center  for  a  group  of  people  known 
as  the  Essenes. 

Some  scrolls  found  were  written 
on  leather,  others  on  papyrus  and  a 
few  on  copper  strips  wound  into 
rolls. 

These  discoveries  have  great  sig- 
nificance since  these  manuscripts  are 
many  years  earlier  than  any  text 
from  which  our  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated. 

Teachers  of  Biblical  courses  will 
be  broadened  in  their  understanding 
of  the  Bible  and  its  history  by  read- 
ing this  informative  book. 


Beside  the 

Great  Men 

of  Our 

Past 


The  Faith  of  the  Pioneer  Fathers 
by  Bryant  S.  Hinckley;  published  by 
Deseret  Book  Co.;  $3. 

XITE  have  been  told  by  Brigham 
Young  to  search  for  truth  and 
wisdom  out  of  good  books. 

This  book  may  be  so  classified.  It 
is  a  book  for  the  present  generation. 
It  gives  opportunity  for  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  great  men  of  yes- 
terday. It  gives  insight  into  their 
strength  of  character. 

In  the  struggle  to  strengthen  the 
Church,  they  lived  so  close  to  God 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
that  great  miracles  of  mind  and  spirit 
were  performed  by  them  as  a  result 
of  their  faith. 

Many  interesting  and  faith-pro- 
moting stories  in  the  lives  of  these 
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eminent  men  will  be  found  that 
may  be  used  to  make  application 
of  a  Gospel  truth. 
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From  Wilderness 

To 

Industries 


The   Columbia  by    Stewart   Hol- 
brook;  Rhinehart  &  Co.,  Inc;  $5. 

OAVE  you  ever  ridden  along  the 
mighty  Columbia  River?  Did 
you  wonder  what  were  its  begin- 
nings? This  facinating  story  of  ad- 
venture is  not  only  the  story  of  a 
river  but  of  the  struggle  for  control 
and  settlement  of  the  magnificent 
country  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 


its  conversion  from  wilderness  to 
rich  farm  lands,  orchards  and  in- 
dustries. 

Adventurous  explorers  and  traders 
seeking  gold  and  furs  in  virgin 
country  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
north  of  California  heard  legends  of 
a  great  river  which  rose  in  the 
middle  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent and  emptied  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

On  a  misty  cool  morning  in  May, 
1792,  Capt.  Robert  Gray  steered  his 
ship,  the  Columbia,  into  foaming, 
turbulent  waters  of  what  appeared  to 
be  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ex- 
tending inland.  Sailing  in,  they  were 
amazed  to  find  the  water  fresh  and 
sweet.  Indians  lined  the  shore  to 
gaze  in  wonder  at  the  moving 
vessel. 

Capt.  Gray  sailed  far  enough  in- 
land to  convince  himself  that  this 
extensive  water,  ten  miles  wide 
where  they  entered,  was  a  river  fed 
by  many  streams.  He  named  it  the 
Columbia.  This  discovery  was  an 
important  aid  to  the  United  States 


in  claiming  and  settling  adjacent 
territory. 

The  author  begins  his  story  at  the 
Columbia's  source,  a  humble  begin- 
ning: a  small  lake  hemmed  in  by 
two  great  ranges  of  mountains,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections 
of  North  America.  These  ranges  of 
mountains  are  a  part  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  in  British  Columbia.  He 
traces  its  course  as  it  flows  north- 
ward, southward  then  westward. 
Many  streams  converge  with  it  as  it 
flows  on  and  on,  gaining  momentum 
as  it  travels  over  one  thousand  miles 
to  empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near 
Astoria  Ore. 

Astoria  was  named  after  John 
Jacob  Astor,  America's  greatest  fur 
merchant,  who  organized  the  Pacific 
Fur  Co.  in  1810  and  established 
Astoria  as  a  little  fur  trading  post 
on  the  Columbia.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  oldest  white  settlement  in 
the  Northwest. 

This  book  provides  excellent  back- 
ground material  for  teachers  of 
Church  History. 
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{Concluded  from  page  181.) 

With  some  kind  of  a  handle  on  the  back,  the  frame 
serves  a  double  purpose  by  providing  a  carrying  case 
for  the  pictures.  The  handle  also  comes  in  handy  for 
holding  up  the  frame  so  all  in  the  class  may  see. 

Then  Sister  Woerkom  has  the  same  idea  on  a 
larger  scale:    14  in.  by  181  in.  frame  with  a  10?4  by  15/2 


"I 


On  the  TOP  LEFT  is  shown  the 
hack  of  a  "suitcase"  picture  frame 
with  its  bent  wire  supports  de- 
signed to  stand  the  holder  in  a 
vertical  or  horizontal  position. 
TOP  RIGHT  is  a  front  view  of  the 
same  frame  or  holder.  BOTTOM 
LEFT  is  a  small  frame  which 
holds     the     picture     horizontally. 


in.  opening.  This  is  large  enough  for  The  Instructor 
two-page  pictures,  such  as  Jan  Styka's  "The  Crucifixion" 
in  the  April,  1956,  issue. 


Scroll  Charts  Add  interest 

t^VEN  adults'  interest  will  be  quickened  with  a 
"chart  scroll." 

On  a  long  sheet  of  paper  suitable  for  rolling,  many 
graphs  and  charts  may  be  drawn.  Then,  by  using  the 
scroll  device,  one  chart  at  a  time  may  be  shown  to 
illustrate  successive  points  in  the  lesson.  This  idea  is 
less  cumbersome  than  using  several  individual  charts; 
much  easier  to  carry  and  handle.  And  it's  more  inter- 
esting, too,  because  it's  unusual. 

An  especially  attractive,  useable  and  durable  scroll 
chart  was  made  by  Edward  D.  Maryon  of  the  University 
Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah)  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendency.  He  made  a  "picture  frame"  box  15  inches 
wide,  13  inches  high  and  4  inches  deep.  The  front 
opening,  through  which  the  scroll  shows,  is  12  inches 
wide  by  10  inches  high. 

Knobs  protrude  from  one  side  by  which  the  scroll 
may  be  rolled  either  onto  the  top  or  bottom  roller. 
Each  end  of  the  scroll  is  stapled  to  the  rollers.  With 
the  knobs  detachable,  rollers  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
frame  and  other  scrolls  on  different  rollers  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  frame  for  another  occasion. 

The  frame  needn't  be  as  attractive  as  Brother 
Maryon's.  In  fact,  a  cardboard  box  could  be  used. 
Or  a  simple  wooden  frame.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a 
four-sided  frame  with  two  holes  on  each  of  opposite 
sides  so  the  rollers  are  held  in  place  as  the  scroll  is 
rolled. 

However,  be  sure  to  use  large  printing  on  each  chart 
or  graph  on  the  scroll  so  people  in  the  back  may  see 
readily.  Use  of  colored  crayons  or  watercolor  paints 
will  add  interest.  Depending  on  needs  of  the  lesson, 
the  scroll  could  contain  three  or  four  charts  —  or  a 
couple  dozen. 

FOR  each  teaching   aids  item  published  in  the  Library   and   Visiial   Aids 
department,     The    Instructor    will    pay    one    dollar    upon    publication. 
Mail    ideas    to    the    Editor,    The    Instructor,    50    North    Main    Street, 
Salt  Lake  City   16,    Utah. 
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Superintendents 


Plan  Now  To  Build  Their  Testimonies 


By  Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards 


IN  a  powerful  article  directed  to 
teachers,  Elder  Harold  B.  Lee 
said,  "The  great  strength  that 
makes  for  obedience  to  counsel  and 
authority,  that  makes  a  great  organi- 
zation work  when  dedicated  to  a 
purpose,  that  gives  the  members  the 
impetus  to  want  to  make  sacrifice 
doesn't  lie  in  its  numbers  or  it 
doesn't  lie  in  its  organization.  The 
strength  of  this  Church  lies  in  the 
individual  testimony  that  burns  in 
the  hearts  of  the  members  of  this 
Church."  {The  Instructor,  March, 
1956,  page  69.) 

This  is  a  clear  and  succinct  state- 
ment concerning  the  application  of 
the  objective  of  the  Church's  Sunday 
Schools. 

To  make  a  testimony  burn  in  the 
heart  of  every  Latter-day  Saint  the 
Sunday  School  has  embarked  upon 
a  course  of  action  which  involves 
two  related  fields  of  endeavor.  They 
are: 

1.  To  bring  every  member  of  the 
Church  into  a  Sunday  School  class. 

2.  To  inspire  a  testimony  while 
in  that  class  through  excellent  teach- 
ing. 

That  these  problems  are  complete- 
ly interwoven  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
We  know  that  the  reputation  of  a 
good  teacher  soon  becomes  known 
throughout  the  ward.  The  monthly 
reports  many  times  reveal  attendance 
of  almost  every  eligible  class  mem- 
ber Sunday  after  Sunday.  It  is  in 
such  a  class  that  students  have  the 
unforgettable  experiences  that  build 
testimonies  and  shape  their  lives. 

Build  Conviction 

How  then,  can  we  as  Sunday 
School  administrators  assure  to  the 
children  of  this  Church  inspirational 
teaching  that  builds  a  reassurance 
of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
ior and  a  conviction  to  follow  His 
commandments? 

In  the  Church  today  we  have  over 
50,000  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School 
alone.    They  are  chosen  from  every 


walk  of  life,  without  regard  to  pro- 
fessional training  as  teachers.  Some 
have  had  experience  in  the  courses 
of  study  of  the  Sunday  School,  other 
auxiliaries,  priesthood  classes,  semi- 
naries and  missions. 

The  Sunday  School  places  these 
volunteer  workers  as  teachers  with 
only  limited  instruction  and  training. 
Without  humility  and  a  prayerful 
desire  to  perform  a  service  to  our 
Father  in  heaven  and  His  children, 
these  teachers  would  be  doomed  to 
failure. 

These  teachers  are  reaching  about 
500,000  members  of  the  Church  each 
Sunday.  But  for  every  member  of 
the  Church  in  a  Sunday  School  class 
there  are  two  on  the  outside.  How 
shall  we  bring  them  in?  Something 
must  be  done. 

Meet  the  Challenge 

The  General  Superintendency  and 
General  Board  of  the  Sunday  School 
believe  that  the  plan  now  employed 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  wards 
and  stakes  of  the  Church  can  be 
made  adequate  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. By  the  use  of  stake  board 
members,  in-service  teaching  can  be 
improved  in  three  particular  ways: 

1.  By  teaching  or  supervising  the 
teaching  of  the  faculty  meeting  les- 
son. 

2.  By  meeting  every  teacher  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  review  the  lessons 
for  the  ensuing  month  with  a  view 
of  lesson  enrichment. 

3.  By  individual  assistance  through 
personal  visits  to  ward  teachers. 

We  know  from  experience  that  the 
training  that  comes  to  in-service 
teachers  from  stake  boards  is  reflect- 
ed in  additional  pupil  participation 
and  enthusiasm  in  Sunday  School 
classes.  The  attendance  at  Sunday 
School  over  the  past  10  years  has 
increased  more  than  10  per  cent. 
We  must  keep  this  percentage  grow- 
ing. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  the 
Sunday    School   must    have    strong 


stake  boards  manned  with  qualified, 
competent,  experienced  teachers. 
President  Heber  J.  Grant  once  said 
when  speaking  of  men  chosen  to  be 
General  Authorities  or  to  preside 
over  a  stake  or  a  ward,  and  those 
chosen  for  the  Sunday  School  work, 
"We  aim  to  get  the  very  best  that 
there  is."  {Gospel  Standards,  com- 
piled by  G.  Homer  Durham  under 
direction  of  John  A.  Widtsoe  and 
Richard  L.  Evans,  page  67.) 

They  Are  Concerned 

No  one  is  more  interested  in  a 
Sunday  School  than  the  bishop  and 
the  ward  superintendency.  They  are 
concerned  over  the  welfare  of  each 
and  every  soul  living  in  the  confines 
of  the  ward.  Likewise  the  stake 
presidency  and  high  council  count 
it  their  designated  responsibility  to 
see  that  every  member  in  the  stake 
is  taught  the  Gospel. 

It  is  reported  that  in  recent  years 
as  many  as  8,000  members  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  in  a  single  year 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  without 
being  ordained  into  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood.  Will  anyone  deny  that 
if  the  Sunday  School  could  have  kept 
those  boys  and  young  men  in  Sunday 
School  under  competent  teachers 
that  every  one  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood casualties,  with  few  exceptions, 
could  have  been  avoided? 

When  bishops  and  ward  superin- 
tendents see  stake  board  members 
function  effectively  and  influence  for 
good  the  teaching  in  the  wards,  there 
has  been  no  problem  of  securing 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  bishops 
in  the  release  of  qualified  members 
for  stake  board  assignments.  With 
strong  stake  boards  constantly  im- 
proving our  in-service  teaching,  we 
can  expect  to  bring  into  Sunday 
School  activity  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ward  and  keep  them 
coming. 

Excellent    teaching    will    greatly 
{Concluded  on  page  190.) 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


By  Mima  Rasband 


JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


In  the  Primary  class,  children  are  old  enough  to  appreciate  responsibilities  such  as  giving  talks  and  helping  in  the  use  of  visual  aids. 


CHILDREN  tell  us  how  they  feel 
by  the  way  they  act— sometimes 
cooperative  and  lovely  and 
again  "smarty"  and  very  disturbing. 
As  the  adult  members  of  the  Junior 
Sunday  School,  teachers  and  co- 
ordinators must  train  themselves  to 
be  very  alert  and  understanding  of 
these  children  and  their  behavior. 
By  so  doing  you  can  guide  them  into 
playing  the  role  of  real  leaders  in 
the  Junior  Sunday  School. 

Ofttimes  if  we  look  deep  into  what 
appears  on  the  surface  as  "naughti- 
ness," we  find  a  child  asking  for 
praise,  recognition  and  responsibil- 
ity. If  he  is  not  receiving  recogni- 
tion for  helpful  and  worthwhile 
activities,  he  will  seek  it  in  another 
way.  It  has  been  said,  "Recognition 
is  as  necessary  to  children  of  this 
age  as  sunshine  is  to  flowers." 

Not  only  do  these  children  need 
to  be  praised  and  recognized  by 
adults,  but  also  by  their  own  age 
group.  Approval  of  his  classmates 
may  be  even  more  important  than 
that  of  an  adult. 


As  adult  members  in  the  Junior 
Sunday  School,  seek  out  and  organ- 
ize experiences  in  which  boys  and 
girls  can  assume  responsibility  and 
leadership. 

Every  child  is  eager  and  anxious 
to  learn  and  to  please.  We  must 
plan  many  experiences  in  which  all 
children  can  succeed  and  in  which 
children  have  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice and  leadership. 

Following  are  typical  of  oppor- 
tunities children  can  have  to  lead, 
experiences  which  can  help  them  to 
feel  the  importance  of  being  the 
"big"  people  in  Junior  Sunday 
School: 

1.  Children  of  the  Primary  class 
can  lead  out  in  learning  new 
songs  by  singing  them  for  other 
members  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School. 

2.  The  children  can  participate  as 
a  group  in  choral  reading  of 
passages  of  scripture  or  poetry. 

3.  The  children  can  act  as  ushers 
on  special  occasions. 


4.  Boys  and  girls  can  be  helped  to 
know  and  use  new  and  different 
ways  of  giving  "short  inspira- 
tional talks,"  such  as 

(a)  Retelling  a  story  with  the 
use  of  the  flannelboard  or 
the  grooved  board. 

(b)  Using  other  visual  aids  to 
add  interest  to  inspirational 
talks,  such  as  shadow  box, 
still  pictures,  lighted  box, 
objects  and  replicas. 

5.  Value  and  respect  abilities  and 
contributions  of  each  child  and 
help  boys  and  girls  to  appreci- 
ate eflForts  of  their  classmates. 

Such  experiences  can  be  times  in 
which  friendly  doors  are  opened  and 
in  which  every  child  experiences 
those  activities  which  he  loves  and 
enjoys. 

For  these  boys  and  girls  who  lead 
out  at  singing  time  see  that  some 
of  the  songs  are  geared  to  their  in- 
terests and  abilities.  Ofttimes  these 
children  are  noisy  or  disturbing  be- 
cause they  are  not  being  interested 
or  challenged. 
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For  two  years  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Primary  Class  are  the  "leaders," 
the  "grown-up"  members  of  the  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School.  The  wise  co- 
ordinator and  teacher  will  make 
every  opportunity  to  capitalize  upon 
this.  These  children  will  be  the  ones 
to  lead  out,  to  be  given  special  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities  dur- 
ing the  opening  and  closing  worship 
services  as  well  as  during  class 
periods. 


Next  Month  s  Article 

"VTEXT  month's  article  will  be  on 
"The  Closing  Worship  Service," 
written  by  Hazel  F.  Young. 


Sacrament  Gem 

tJOW  great  the  wisdom  and  the 
*  *  love, 

That  filled  the  courts  on  high. 
And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 

To  suffer,  bleed  and  die. 


Junior  Sundaif  School 

Song  of  the  Month 

for  August,  1956 

"Jesus    Is    Our    Loving    Friend,' 
The  Children  Sing,  No.  21. 


H 


ELPING  children  become  aware 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  very  real 
and  very  near  to  them  is  one  of  our 
great  responsibilities  as  Junior  Sun- 
day School  choristers.  What  a  won- 
derful opportunity  we  have  to  be 
able  to  do  this  teaching  through 
song!  If  we  are  successful,  the 
message  found  in  the  song  will  re- 
main with  the  boys  and  girls  all 
through  their  lives. 

Show  the  lovely  picture  of  Christ 
with  the  children  around  Him.  This 
will  help  capture  interest.  Show  your 
pupils  the  Bible  and  tell  them  of  the 
incident  as  told  in  Mark  18:13-16. 
Now  they  will  know  that  when  Jesus 
was  on  earth  He  loved  little  children 
and  always  had  time  for  them.  This 
He  continues  to  do. 

By  way  of  introduction,  sing  this 
song  two  or  three  times  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  melody  carries  itself  along 
very  easily  and  the  words  are  sweet 
and  appealing.  It  may  be  well  to 
explain  the  phrase  "every  child  is 
dear." 

If  you  think  of  this  song  having 
one  beat  to  the  measure  rather  than 
three  it  will  flow  very  smoothly. 
Teach  it  by  the  "whole  method"  and 


show  with  your  hand  that  the  end 
of  each  phrase  is  to  be  held  its  full 
value. 

Teach  both  stanzas  only  if  you 
have  a  majority  of  older  children  in 
your  group.  Never  begin  to  teach 
the  second  stanza  until  the  first  one 
has  been  thoroughly  mastered. 

Teach  it  without  accompaniment. 
Your  accompanist  should  give  you 
only  the  correct  pitch  as  often  as 
needed.  When  the  hymn  has  been 
learned,  then  add  a  soft  accom- 
paniment. 

—Edith  Nash. 

*  #     # 
Question  from  the  Field 

QUESTION:  We  are  planning  to 
remodel  our  ward  house  and  the 
bishop  has  requested  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School  to  describe  its  needs.  We 
have  done  this  but  the  list  seems  to 
need  trimming.  Could  you  give  us 
some  direction  with  this  problem? 

A.  The  general  board  of  the  Sun- 
day School  has  just  had  opportunity 
to  submit  a  housing  need  report  to 
the  Church  building  committee. 
Watch  for  publication  of  this  state- 
ment. It  indicates  the  following 
items  in  order  of  importance:  (1) 
space— including  storage;  (2)  venti- 
lation, light  and  heat;  (3)  furniture- 
seating,  wrap  storage,  teaching 
equipment;  (4)  comfort  facilities- 
toilets,  drinking  fountains,  lavatories. 
This  listing  may  help  determine  what 
should  be  done  in  present  planning 
and  what  may  be  completed  at  a 
later  date.  —Eva  May  Green. 

#  *     » 
Idea  Exchange 

A  CHILD  BECOMES  A  MEMBER 

TN  Forty-third  Ward,  East  Ogden 
Stake  (Utah),  the  coordinator, 
chorister  and  teacher  plan  together 
to  make  the  baptism  of  each  child 
an  impressive  occasion. 

The  teacher  keeps  a  record  of 
when  each  child  has  his  eighth  birth- 
day. She  informs  the  child  and  par- 
ents of  the  next  scheduled  baptism. 

Some  time  before  this  child  is  to 
be  baptized,  the  children  in  the  class 
and  the  teacher  discuss  the  principles 
and  meaning  of  baptism  —  what 
baptism  will  mean  to  that  particular 
child.  From  this  study,  these  mean- 
ings and  experiences,  the  child  pre- 
pares a  talk  that  he  gives  in  opening 
exercises  on  the  Sunday  before  he 
is  to  be  baptized. 

During  opening  exercises  of  Sun- 


day School  on  this  memorable  day, 
the  coordinator,  bishop  or  superin- 
tendent relates  very  briefly  bap- 
tismal experiences  of  Jesus  or  others. 
Suitable  pictures  are  used.  The 
opening  song  is  the  special  one  "Bap- 
tism," The  Children  Sing,  No.  660. 
Parents  of  the  child  are  usually  in 
attendance. 

During  the  week  preceding  the 
baptism,  the  coordinator  sends  a 
letter  to  the  child  expressing  sincere 
interest  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the 
coming  event. 

A  member  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  staff  plans  to  be  present  at 
the  baptismal  ceremony. 

In  this  ward  the  confirmation  is  on 
the  following  Fast  Day  Sunday.  The 
meaning  and  importance  of  this  or- 
dinance is  mentioned  in  the  class 
and  in  the  opening  exercises  on  this 
Sunday  morning. 

—Addie  L.  Swapp. 


Enrichment  Material 

A    SUMMER    STORM 

Rumble,  rumble,  crash,  boom,  boom! 
Came  the  thunder  loud  and  clear 
Then  came  raindrops  falling  down 
As  I  went  crying  to  mother  dear. 

Mother  said,  "Don't  be  afraid 
Of  rain  and  thunder,  'cause  you 

know 
Heavenly  Father  sends  them  both 
To  make  the  flowers  and  plants 

grow." 

—Hazel  W.  Lewis. 

IN    MY    GARDEN 

In  my  garden  lovely  flowers  grow 
Nodding  their  dainty  heads  to  and 

fro. 
They  smile  at  me  as  if  to  say 
We  bloom  for  you  this  summer  day. 

I  like  to  pick  them  when   Mother 

says  I  may 
And  take  them  to  our  neighbor  'cross 

the  way. 
She  pats  each  flower  and  smiles  at 

me 
"Thank  you  for  sharing  your 

flowers,"  said  she. 

-H.  W.  L. 

THE    RAIN 

Rain  on  the  green  grass 
And  rain  on  the  tree 

And  rain  on  the  housetop 
But  not  on  me! 

—Unknown 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


A  Strong,  Supporting  Arm 


* 


By  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


THE  INSTRUCTOR,  originally  called  Juvenile  In- 
structor,  is  90  years  old.  In  all  of  these  years  it 
has  been  the  supporting  right  arm  of  Sunday  School 
officers  and  teachers  everywhere  as  well  as  a  delight 
to  children  and  to  parents  who  have  received  much 
help  in  the  rearing  of  their  children  from  its  helpful 
pages. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  was  founded  in  1866  by 
George  Q.  Cannon  out  of  his  very  great  love  for  chil- 
dren. He  was  its  editor  and  publisher  until  his  death 
in  1901. 

It  began  very  humbly  as  a  sheet  of  four  pages  and 
was  limited  by  paper  supplies  which  had  to  be  shipped 
in  by  ox-team  from  San  Francisco.  The  quality  of  its 
articles  from  the  very  first  was  excellent.  Spiritual 
and  artistic,  they  expressed  the  love  of  nature,  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  and  of  the  loving  guiding  hand  of 
divine  providence  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

First  Article  Was  a  Poem 

The  very  first  article  in  the  first  issue  was  a  poem 
written  for  the  Juvenile  Instructor  entitled  "Little 
Birds,"  as  follows: 

The  earth  is  covered  deep  with  snow. 
The  streams  are  frozen  fast; 
The  mountain  raven  circling  low, 
With  measured  wing  glides  past. 

The  little  birds  that  hop  around 
Through  all  the  bitter  cold, 
Are  near  our  dwelling  places  found;  — 
Hunger  hath  made  them  bold. 


God  gives  those  little  birds  His  care; 
He  fashioned  them  with  skill, 
E'en  as  He  made  all  things  that  are 
To  serve  His  holy  will. 

He  says,  not  even  sparrows  fall 
Unnoticed  to  the  ground; 
And  that  our  hairs  are  numbered  all. 
His  love  does  so  abound. 

Then  do  not  hurt  the  httle  birds. 
Even  in  simple  play; 
They  cannot  speak  their  thanks  in  words. 
But  in  sweet  chirps  they  may. 

Then  follows  the  first  installment  of  a  biography, 
"Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet."  The  twelfth  and  last 
article  in  this  .precious  four  page  sheet  is  captioned, 
"Try,"  an  anecdote  in  the  young  boyhood  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

In  1867  the  Sunday  School  Union  was  organized 
with  George  Q.  Cannon  as  its  president.  In  1872  it 
was  enlarged  to  form  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
with  George  Q.  Cannon  as  its  general  superintendent. 

Helpful  to  Parents  and  Teachers 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  has  always  been  the  official 
organ  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union.  Its  pages 
all  through  the  years  have  been  filled  with  helpful 
materials  for  teachers  and  parents.  They  contain  a 
detailed  record  of  Sunday   School  personnel,   confer- 


'From   a  recent  Sunday  School   conference  talk  by  General   Superin- 
tendent George  R.  Hill. 
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ences,  procedures,  growth  and  lesson  enrichment.  In 
that  faith-promoting  magazine  we  see  the  unfolding 
of  the  many  inspirations  that  have  been  received  from 
time  to  time  and  the  record  of  how  they  have  become 
operative. 

In  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for  April  15,  1905,  ap- 
peared an  electric  article  by  Elder  David  O.  McKay— 
"The  Lesson  Aim:  How  to  select  it;  How  to  develop  it; 
How  to  apply  it." 

A  year  later  and  50  years  ago  today  —  April  8,  1906 
—  our  beloved  President  David  O.  McKay  was  sustained 
as  an  apostle  by  the  membership  of  the  Church.  He 
was  immediately  called  to  membership  on  the  General 
Board  of  the  Sunday  School  of  which  President  Joseph 
F.  Smith  was  general  superintendent.  Six  months  later 
at  the  conference  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
October  8,  1906,  he  was  sustained  as  second  assistant 
superintendent.  During  the  next  few  years  there  fol- 
lowed an  inspired  departmentalizing  of  the  Sunday 
School  with  committees  of  General  Board  members 
to  head  each  department.  The  history  and  scope  of 
each  department  and  the  suggested  outlines  and  en- 
richment for  each  is  faithfully  given  by  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  which  through  its  helpful  pages  told  officers 
and  teachers  all  over  the  Church  how  to  proceed  in 
this  departmentalization. 

Serves  as  Historical  Record 

At  the  General  Sunday  School  conference  April  4, 
1909,  Elder  David  O.  McKay  was  sustained  as  first 
assistant  general  superintendent  with  Elder  Stephen  L 
Richards  as  second  assistant.  The  Juvenile  Instructor 
carried  the  record  of  this  and  a  heart  warming  eulogy 
of  both  men  by  President  and  General  Superintendent 
Joseph  F,  Smith.  The  magazine  told  of  the  work  of 
these  men  in  formation  of  the  Parent's  Class,  of  Parent's 
Class  topics  for  the  home,  of  a  weekly  home  night  and 
had  many  articles  supplementing  the  home,  such  as 
"Development  of  the  Child's  Spiritual  Life." 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  told  of  the  launching  of 
the  Teacher  Training  Department  in  February,  1916, 
and  announced  the  creation  of  a  teacher  training  de- 
partment committee  consisting  of  Milton  Bennion, 
Howard  R.  Driggs  and  Adam  S.  Bennion.  This  culmin- 
ated in  1917  in  that  wonderful  teacher  training  text 
by  Elder  Bennion,  "The  Principles  of  Teaching"  —  as 
terse  and  timely  today  as  the  day  it  was  published. 

In  1930  the  name  Juvenile  Instructor  was  changed 
to  the  shorter  name  with  the  broader  connotation, 
The  Instructor.  Lesson  helps  now  are  published  as 
teacher's  supplements  and  lesson  manuals,  making  it 


possible  for  The  Instructor  to  concentrate  on  its  mission 
of  really  being  a  magazine  for  teachers. 

The  General  Board  is  bending  every  effort  to  make 
of  The  Instructor  the  most  inspirational,  practical,  us- 
able magazine  for  Gospel  teachers  possible,  not  only 
for  Sunday  School  teachers  but  for  parents  to  use  in 
their  homes  on  Home  Night  and  for  all  who  teach  the 
Gospel.  It  includes  also  special  helps  for  isolated  Home 
Sunday  Schools. 

Just  as  Timely  Today 

How  I  wish  there  were  bound  copies  of  this  helpful 
magazine  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  in  every 
Sunday  School  library  of  the  Church!  So  many  of  the 
articles  are  as  helpful  today  as  when  first  published, 
five,  50  or  90  years  ago. 

In  1912  the  General  Board  decided  to  test  the 
readership  of  The  Instructor  by  offering  prizes  under 
the  caption,  "The  Children  Know." 

A  7-year  old  girl  from  isolated  Boulder,  Utah,  sent 
in  the  following: 

"First,  my  papa   is    Sunday   School   superinten- 
dent.   If  he  did  not  read  it,   our   Sunday   School 
would    soon    know    there    was    something    wrong. 
Then,  mama  is  a  Sunday  School  teacher.    She  said 
one  day,  'Oh,  that  blessed  Juvenile;  what  would  I 
do  without  it?'   I  am  a  Httle  girl  and  the  Juvenile 
tells  me  about  Jesus  and  the  wise  men  and  many 
good  men.  ...  I  am  only  seven  years  old  and  of 
course  some  big  boy  or  girl  will  get  the  prize,  but 
I  wish  to  tell  you  why  I  read  the  Juvenile  Instructor: 
I  love  it.    (Signed)  Margaret  Baker." 
Little  Margaret,  how  I  hope  you  are  here  tonight— 
hopefully  a  mother,  grandmother  and  Sunday  School 
teacher  —  to  witness  this  testimonial  to  The  Instructor 
and   to    the    dedicated    men    and    women    who    have 
made  it! 

This  Sunday  School  conference  tonight  pays  tribute 
to  the  wonderful  devoted  leadership  which  has  given 
us  The  Instructor  —  that  vahant  monthly  messenger 
which  carries  new  inspiration,  new  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, vivid  new  visual  aids,  illustrative  pictures  and 
various  other  pupil-centered  participation-challenging 
devices  to  the  many  thousands  of  devoted  Sunday 
School  officers,  teachers,  missionaries,  parents  and  Gos- 
pel messengers  throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  visual 
and  oral  demonstration  of  such  helps. 

May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  and  inspire  us  all 
to  greater  diligence  in  teaching  the  Gospel  by  using 
this  wonderful  tool  God  has  blessed  us  with,  I  humbly 
pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
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They  Feed  upon  Your 
Righteous  Thoughts* 


By  President  David  0.  McKay 


MY  dear  fellow  workers:  We  have  had  demon- 
strated tonight  most  impressively  and  graphi- 
cally three  fundamental  features  that  lead  to 
success  in  teaching  in  the  Sunday  School. 

I  would  name  the  first  as  personality.  The  need  of 
good  teachers  has  been  made  most  apparent  —  by 
implication  rather  than  by  demonstration  —  in  the 
Sunday  School  tonight.  But  that  implication  is  evi- 
dent.   It  is  essential. 

Most  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  second 
qualification  which  is  preparation.  Nothing  could  be 
more  necessary,  and  the  lesson  given  to  all  the  Church 
tonight  should  never  be  forgotten.  It  will  not,  if  your 
teaching  is  successful.  Your  illustrations,  your  maps, 
your  singing,  all  that  presupposes  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  He  or  she  cannot  go  before  his  or 
her  class  and  expect  to  have  attention,  to  teach  well, 
if  ill  prepared. 

Years  ago  I  remember  hearing  of  a  teacher  who 
went  before  a  deacon's  class  and  started  out  with  the 
question:  "How  many  of  you  have  prepared  your 
lesson?"  No  hands  went  up.  "How  many  have  read 
the  lesson?"  No  hands.  The  teacher  said:  "Well,  you're 
as  well  off  as  I  am,  for  I  hain't  neither."  No  wonder 
some  of  those  boys  had  to  be  restrained  from  "climbing 
out  of  the  window."  Good  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  as  essential  to  the  interest,  success  and 
especially  to  the  spirit  of  the  class  as  food  is  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  body. 

The  third  is  prayer.  This  hasn't  been  emphasized 
directly  but  by  implication  also.  Now  those  three 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers  are  essential  to 
the  success,  not  only  of  the  Sunday  School,  but  of 
the  development  of  the  individual.  And  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Sunday  School. 

A  second  part  we  have  had  demonstrated  is  the 
universality  of  the  Gospel.  Said  the  Savior:  "Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost: 

"Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  (Matthew  28:19-20') 

We  have  had  presented  an  impressive  demonstra- 
tion of  the  application  of  the  Gospel  to  all  nations. 
The  Gospel  is  "good  news"  in  any  language,  and  what 
shall  we  teach  whether  in  Japan  or  in  Germany,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  or  the  South  Seas?  It  is  summed  up  in 
this  phrase:    "For  there   is   none   other   name   under 

"Address  given  by  President  David  O.  McKay  at  the  recent  General 
Sunday  School  Conference  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle. 


heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 
(Acts  4:12.)  And  that  Gospel,  the  ultimate  end  of 
teaching  all  things  whatsoever  He  has  given  to  us,  is 
the  development  of  the  character  of  the  child. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  I  find 
these  words  regarding  the  development  of  character: 

"February  1,  1866.  Almost  every  child  knows  that 
if  a  farmer  wants  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat,  he  must 
sow  wheat;  if  he  wishes  to  raise  fruit  trees,  he  must 
put  the  seed  of  the  fruit  which  he  desires  to  raise  in 
the  ground  for  the  tree  to  grow  from.  The  earth,  if 
properly  tended,  will  yield  a  good  crop  of  the  kind  of 
seed  which  is  planted,  but  it  will  not  change  one  seed 
into  another. 

"Now,  children,  did  you  ever  think  that  your  hearts 
are  like  the  earth  in  this  respect;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  you  have  the  power  which  the  earth  has 
not,  to  cultivate  any  seed  that  you  choose.  If  men 
sow  bad  seeds  in  the  earth,  it  grows,  and  the  earth 
does  not  seem  to  have  power  to  prevent  it.  But  you 
have  the  power  to  check  the  growth  of  evil  seeds  in 
your  hearts.  God  plants  good  seeds  in  your  hearts. 
The  devil  plants  evil  seeds  there,  or  tries  to  do  so. 
Which  do  you  wish  to  have  grow?  If  you  let  the  bad 
seeds  grow,  they  will  produce  a  bad  crop.  But  if  you 
cherish  the  good  seeds,  cultivate  them,  and  pluck 
up  the  bad  seeds,  you  will  have  a  crop  after  a  while 
that  will  fill  you,  yourselves,  and  the  Lord  and  holy 
angels  and  good  men  with  joy. 

"Do  you  feel  tempted  to  tell  lies,  to  say  bad  and 
vulgar  words,  to  steal,  to  fight,  to  be  disobedient,  to  be 
peevish  and  angry?  These  are  all  bad  seeds  which  are 
struggling  to  grow  within  you.  Do  not  suffer  them  to 
remain  there;  pull  them  up  and  cast  them  out  before 
they  get  rooted.  You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  pull  up 
weeds  that  have  grown  for  weeks  in  your  father's  gar- 
den. Their  roots  are  strong  and  deep.  But  if  they  are 
pulled  as  soon  as  they  peep  out  of  the  ground,  they 
come  up  easy.  Give  the  good  seeds  a  fair  chance  in 
your  hearts  while  you  are  young  and  you  will  not  have 
much  trouble  with  the  weeds  after  that.  We  have 
known  boys  who  have  done  this  and  they  are  now 
men  whom  God,  angels  and  good  men  love  and  respect. 
And  we  have  known  boys  who  have  permitted  the  bad 
seeds  to  grow,  but  they  have  not  produced  good  fruit. 
The  fruit  has  been  the  same  as  the  seed— bad;  and 
they  are  wretched  and  miserable  men." 

I  have  read  that  for  several  reasons:  First,  for  the 
lesson  it  teaches;  second,  to  emphasize  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  develop  good  char- 
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acter  in  the  life  of  every  child;  and  third,  because  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  has  stood  for  those  high  ideals  for 
90  years. 

I  remember  on  my  first  visit  to  Star  Valley  that  I 
was  handed  an  original  verse  as  follows: 

"Life's  a  garden. 
You  may  sow  with  seeds  of  bliss  or  woe. 
Weeds  may  spring  or  fragrant  flowers, 
Those  we  cultivate  are  ours." 

The  Sunday  School  is  a  garden,  filled  with  the  most 
precious  souls  that  God  has  sent  to  earth.  You  are 
the  cultivators. 

Though  the  following  changes  the  comparison  from 
planting  to  building,  it  emphasizes  the  same  truth. 

A  builder  builded  a  temple. 
He  wrought  it  with  grace  and  skill; 
Pillars  and  groins  and  arches 
All  fashioned  to  work  his  will. 
Men  said,,  as  they  saw  its  beauty. 
It  shall  never  know  decay; 
Great  is  thy  skill,  O  Builder! 
Thy  fame  shall  endure  for  aye. 


A  teacher  builded  a  temple 
With  loving  and  infinite  care, 
Planning  each  arch  with  patience. 
Laying  each  stone  with  prayer. 
None  praised  her  unceasing  efforts, 
None  knew  of  her  wondrous  plan, 
For  the  temple  the  Teacher  builded 
Was  unseen  by  the  eyes  of  man. 

Gone  is  the  Builder's  temple, 
Crumpled  into  the  dust; 
Low  lies  each  stately  pillar 
Food  for  consuming  rust. 
But  the  temple  the  Teacher  builded 
Will  last  while  the  ages  roll, 
For  that  beautiful  unseen  temple 
Was  a  child's  immortal  soul. 

( Author  Unknown. ) 

And  the  soul  of  a  child  feeds  upon  the  righteous 
thoughts  that  you  and  their  parents  and  associates  in- 
still therein.  God  help  us  as  we  build  the  human  soul 
with  righteous  seeds  as  are  found  in  the  Gospel,  I 
pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

{Concluded  from  page  184.) 

contribute  to  the  spirit  of  testimony 
we  so  fervently  desire  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church. 

»     #     * 

Valuable  Library  Possession 

QN  Page  121  of  the  April,  1956, 
Instructor  an  announcement  on 
binding  the  1955  Instructors  was 
made. 

The  articles  and  pictures  in  these 
magazines  are  valuable,  not  just  for 
today  or  tomorrow,  but  for  many, 
many  years. 

Anything  thrown  away  or  discard- 
ed is  lost.  Things  of  value  are  kept. 
To  be  of  value  The  Instructor  must 
be  accessible  and  used. 

To  further  assist  wards  in  building 
usable  libraries,  the  General  Super- 
intendency  suggests  that  any  ward 
desiring  to  subscribe  for  the  Instruc- 
tor for  binding  should  send  a  $2.50 
subscription  plus  $3.35  for  the  cost 
of  binding  and  inscribing  of  the 
ward  name,  or  a  total  of  $5.85,  and 
ask  our  circulation  department  to 
hold  these  Instructors  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  We  will  then  place  the 
year's  index  with  your  12  issues  and 
bind  them  at  our  cost.  This  will 
assure  you  of  a  bound  Instructor  for 
the  year  without  the  trouble  of  sav- 
ing an  issue  each  month,  then  send- 
ing them  to  us  to  be  bound. 

Every  ward  should  have  bound 
Instructors  in  their  libraries.    These 


will   be    among   your   most   valued 
volumes. 

Just  in  case  you  overlooked  the 
announcement  in  the  April  issue,  we 
repeat: 

Send  your  orders  with  check  or 
money  order  to  The  Instructor,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Bindings  will  be  beautiful  blue 
fabrikoid  and  stake,  ward  or  individ- 
ual names  will  be  lettered  in  imita- 
tion (not  solid)  gold,  one  line  only, 
at  $3.35  per  volume  if  you  furnish 
the  magazine,  $5.85  per  volume  if 
we  furnish  the  12  issues. 

If  you  have  some  but  not  every 
issue  we  will  supply  the  missing 
copies  at  25  cents  each. 

Supt.  L.  L.  Cardon  of  El  Paso 
Stake  has  already  placed  his  order 
for  a  bound  1956  Instructor,  each 
monthly  issue  to  be  held  by  us  for 
him.  He  said  his  own  copy  is  used 
so  constantly  it  becomes  badly  worn 
and  he  values  each  issue  so  highly 
he  does  not  want  to  chance  not  hav- 
ing every  bound  volume. 
*  #  « 
QUESTION    BOX 

Can  Skits  Be  Used? 

QIs  it  alright  to  substitute  oc- 
'casionally  short  skits  using  sev- 
eral children  instead  of  having  2%- 
minute  talks  in  every  Sunday  School? 
—North  Sevier  (Utah)  Stake. 


A.  Yes,  with  the  provision  that  in 
so  doing  they  promote  reverence. 

Class  Prayer 

QWhat  about  opening  Junior  as 
'  tvell  as  Senior   Sunday  School 
classes  with  prayer? 

—Cannon  (Utah)  Stake. 

A.  A  humble  prayer  for  guidance 
and  divine  help  in  any  class  earnestly 
and  reverently  spoken  re-enforces 
the  silent  prayer  of  a  well-prepared 
teacher.  It  gives  the  lesson  a  strength 
and  unity  often  lacking  without  it. 


COMING   EVENTS 

June  3,  1956 

Sunday  School 

Sunday  Evening  Program 


July  24,  1956 
Pioneer  Day 


Aug.  19,  1956 
"Bring-a-friend"  Sunday 

Sept.  16,  1956 

Sunday  School 

Budget  Fund  Sunday 


Sept.  23,  1956 

Suitable  Date  to  Begin 

Teacher  Training  Classes 
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Paul  Carries  the  Gospel  to  Many  Lands 


By  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


THE  final  injunction  of  the  resurrected  Jesus  to  His 
apostles   was,   "Go  ye   therefore,   and  -teach   all 
nations,  .  .  ."    {Matthew  28:19.) 
The  Apostle  Paul,  though  he  was  not  present  to  hear 
those  words  from  the  Master's  lips,  obeyed  the  com- 
mand in  a  manner  that  is  amazing  to  us,  as  we  read 
the  account  of  his  missions  and  as  we  trace  his  journeys. 
When  we  consider  that  travel  in  those  days  was  by 
foot,  donkey,  caravan  or  by  sailing  vessels  on  the  sea, 
we  marvel  at  the  extent  of  Paul's  journeys.    Even  from 
his  youth,  Paul  did  not  permit  space  to  interfere  with 
his  ambitions.    Born  in  the  city  of  Tarsus,  province  of 
Cilicia  (a  part  of  present-day  Turkey),  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  Jerusalem,  "at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  a  wise 
and  learned  man. 

After  his  mission,  Paul  began  zealously  to  preach 
the  Gospel  that  once  he  had  sought  to  suppress.  When 
persecution  rose  against  him  in  Damascus  and  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  apostles  sent  him  back  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
soon  began  to  spread  the  Gospel,  in  company  with  his 
friend,  Barnabas. 

We  find  Paul  in  Jemsalem  again  —  and  again  — 
as  occasion  required.  He  and  Barnabas  were  com- 
missioned by  the  Saints  in  Antioch,  a  city  in  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  to  carry  provisions  to  members  of  the 
Church  in  Judea,  in  a  time  of  drought  and  famine  there. 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  later  Paul  and  Silas,  carried 
the  Gospel  into  many  lands  and  among  the  peoples  of 
strange  and  distant  cities.  We  read  that  they  went 
into  the  cities  and  towns  of  Galatia  with  its  political 
subdivision  of  Lycaonia,'  Cilicia,  Pisidia  Pamphyha, 
Lycia,  Caria,  Lydia,  Mysia  and  Phrygia.  Led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  went  from  Troas  (Troy)  over  into 
the  provinces  of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Achaia,  the 
latter  with  its  twin  cities  of  Athens  and  Corinth,  the 
centers  of  Greek  learning  and  culture. 

Paul  has  sometimes  been  called  the  master  sales- 
man. Certain  it  is  that  many  a  successful  sales  course 
has  been  built  around  his  sermons  and  epistles;  for 
he  knew  how  to  present  himself  and  gain  favorable 
consideration  for  his  message. 

Paul  was  not  content  to  cover  his  field  but  once. 
No  sooner  would  he  complete  a  mission  than  he  would 
begin  a  new  one,  that  he  might  see  how  his  converts 
and  the  new  branches  were  faring.  He  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  great  ability  to  know  well  the  people  he 
met.  He  recalled  their  names,  their  characteristics, 
their  strengths  and  their  weaknesses.  When  he  wrote 
to  them,  his  letters  were  not  "circulars."  Each  was 
composed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  men  and 
women,  and  of  the  branches  he  had  organized. 
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Paul  had  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Rome,  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Empire,  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  those  who  governed  the  greater  part 
of  the  known  world.  No  doubt  the  problem  of  getting 
there  was  a  serious  one.  He  had  no  financial  resources, 
other  than  his  own  hands,  for  he  was  a  tentmaker. 
Furthermore,  he  probably  felt  that  in  the  great  city 
of  orators  and  statesmen,  the  coming  of  one  more 
Christian   would   probably   be   ignored. 

But  his  problems  were  solved  in  the  Lord's  own  way 
and  in  His  own  time.  Paul  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  local  magistrates  in  Jerusalem.  Charges 
against  him  could  not  be  substantiated;  yet  the  leaders, 
as  they  did  with  Jesus,  sought  to  have  him  done  away 
with,  legally  or  not.  This  danger  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity Paul  desired.  As  a  Roman  citizen,  he  appealed 
his  case  direct  to  Caesar.  This  act  took  the  case  right 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  leaders. 

This  set  him  apart  as  a  special  prisoner,  to  be 
accorded  more  than  customary  consideration.  Further- 
more, it  gave  him  the  long-desired  opportunity  to  visit 
Rome  —  at  the  government's  expense.  Now,  he  would 
go  there  as  no  ordinary  visitor.  He  would  be  brought 
before  the  emperor  himself. 

The  story  of  the  journey  to  Rome,  with  its  ship- 
wreck and  its  miracles,  is  set  forth  dramatically  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  one  of  the  great  stories  of  liter- 
ature. 

The  journeys  and  adventures  of  Paul  remind  us,  in 
some  ways,  of  the  wanderings  of  Homer's  hero,  Ulysses. 
But  the  travels  and  experiences  of  that  mythical  char- 
acter leave  us  confused  as  to  time  and  geography. 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued  his  way  as  directly 
and  with  as  definite  purposes  as  would  any  traveler 
of  today. 

It  would  be  better  to  compare  Paul's  travels  with 
those  of  some  of  our  missionaries  of  today.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  latter  is  our  beloved  President 
David  O.  McKay.  He  has  traveled  over  the  earth  so 
much  and  so  frequently  that  we  must  read  and  re-read 
the  accounts  or  we  cannot  realize  the  extent  of  his 
journeys.  Like  Paul,  his  knowledge  of  peoples,  their 
ways  and  the  workings  of  their  hearts,  is  almost  beyond 
our  ability  to  comprehend. 

Truly,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  the  hand  of 
God  is  seen  in  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel.  We  ought 
to  do  honor  to  Paul  —  and  to  the  great  missionaries  of 
our  dispensation  —  who  have  so  zealously  obeyed  the 
divine  injunction:    "Go  ye  into  all  the  world.  .  ." 

The  maps  on  following  pages  were  prepared  for  The  In- 
structor by  artist  Dick  Carter.  They  indicate  to  some  extent 
the  travels  of  Paul. 
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PAUL'S  SECOND  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY 
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PAUL'S    THIRD    MISSIONARY   JOURNEY   AND 

HIS    VOYAGE   TO   ROME 
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On  Paul's  Third  Journey  ••• 
From  Troas,  Paul  sailed  by  ship  to  Macedonia  where  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  visited  Philippi,  Thessalonica 
and  Berea.  Perhaps,  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  jour- 
neyed "round  about  unto  lllyricum."  (Acts  20:2  and 
Romans  15:19.) 
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Starting    from    Rome,    Paul    visited    first    Ephesus 
Colosse,  then  traveled  north  to  Macedonia,  south  tc 
sland  of  Crete,  wintered  in  Nicopolis,  journeyed  over- 
land  to  Troas   and   returned   by   ship  to   Ephesus 
, /*.v:1  finally  to  Rome. 


BUT  LOWLY 


IT  is  a  quiet  springtime  afternoon  in  these  moun- 
tains as  this  pencil  begins  pushing  across  the  paper. 

Occasionally  there  is  an  airplane's  drone  or  a  lone 
bird  call.    That  is  all. 

The  floor  on  which  I  sit  is  the  good  earth,  cushioned 
with  last  year's  oak  and  maple  leaves.  My  feet  are 
propped  against  a  silver  gray  tree  trunk,  about  18 
inches  thick.  Its  smooth  surface  is  broken  with  rivulet- 
like seams  and  grape-like  lumps.  A  touch  of  the  pencil 
point  to  one  lump  and  there  is  the  sweet  scent  of 
honey  hued  gum. 

This  evergreen  overhead  reaches  high  toward  the 
fading  sky,  now  a  pale  china  blue.  This  tree  stands 
straight,  like  a  lofty  green  spire  over  the  bowing  oaks 
below.  But  as  I  sit  here  I  can  touch  the  tree's  long 
needles. 

This  evergreen  lifts  its  head  high.  But  it  reaches 
low. 

That  is  a  combination  I  should  like  to  own.  Call  it 
confident  humility. 

I  know  confident  men,  plenty  of  them.  The  world 
is  full  of  humble  men.  Humbly  confident  men  are 
rarer  birds. 

One  of  them  was  a  New  Englander,  the  son  of  a 
pencil  manufacturer.  The  son  made  a  superior  pencil, 
too,  but  turned  from  the  fortune  of  pencil-making  to 
his  idea  of  "the  art  of  living  well."  Leaving  his  wealth 
did  not  particularly  make  him  humble.  There  are 
humble  men  of  wealth  and  haughty  men  who  are  poor. 
But  Henry  David  Thoreau  had  the  courage  and  confi- 
dence to  live  as  he  chose. 

In  a  home  spun  suit  of  dull  brown  streaked  with 
green,  he  wove  through  the  forests.  His  serious  blue 
eyes  would  watch  all  day  for  the  flight  of  marsh  herons. 
He  liked  to  let  fishes  swim  into  his  hand  and  to  pull 
a  woodchuck  by  the  tail  from  its  hole.  He  built  a  small 
hut  in  the  woods  by  a  pond  and  there  lived  for  two 
years.   But  not  as  a  hermit. 

Some  of  the  great  of  the  land  visited  him  there, 
and  he  often  strolled  into  the  village  to  enjoy  men's 
company  as  he  did  the  birds'  and  squirrels'  and  frogs' 
in  the  woods.  He  thought  deeply  and  wrote  brilliantly. 
Emerson  said  he  had  "robust  common  sense"  and  "chose 
to  be  rich  by  making  his  wants  few."  He  declined 
offers  of  admirers  to  take  him  to  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  preferred  to  live  simply  and 
abundantly  near  his  native  Concord. 

He  found  he  could  earn  enough  with  his  hands  in 
six  weeks  to  carry  him  through  the  year.  He  rationed 
his  time  like  a  big  business  executive.  But  he  was 
always  ready  to  lead  youth  on  a  search  for  huckle- 
berries,  chestnuts  or  grapes. 

"I  delight  to  come  to  my  bearings  —  not  walk  in 
pomp  and  parade,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  but  to  walk 
even  with  the  Builder  of  the  universe,  if  I  may  .  .  .  "^ 
he  said. 

You  may  not  wish  to  live  the  life  of  Henry  Thoreau. 
But  every  man  could  drink  a  measure  of  his  philosophy. 
Simplicity  turned  his  genius  to  greatness  and  envy  to- 
ward him  to  esteem.  He  himself  wrote:  "Humility  like 
darkness  reveals  the  heavenly  lights."^ 

'Thoreau,  Henry  David.    Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,  XVlll,  Con- 
clusion. 
Hbid. 


MONARCH  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 
Its  head  was  high,  hut  it  reached  low. 

He  lifted  his  head  liigh.  But  he  reached  low.  Thor- 
eau had  confident  humility. 

It  is  a  noble  man  who  neither  bends  as  a  superior 
nor  stoops  as  an  inferior  before  any  other,  who  meets 
any  situation  with  pine-high  faith  in  himself  and 
low-bough  humility  before  his  Lord  and  fellows. 

Paul  the  Apostle  seemed  to  have  that  combination. 
He  was  a  Jew  who  was  also  a  Roman  citizen,  a  tent- 
maker  of  Tarsus  who  was  also  a  Pharisee.  He  was  a 
student  of  the  great  Gamaliel.  Paul  was  more  than  a 
man  about  town.  He  was  a  man  about  the  world.  He 
conversed  not  only  with  the  great  of  the  land  —  but 
of  the  lands.  Governors  felt  his  power.  And  one  king 
who  heard  him  responded:  "Almost  thou  persuadeth 
me  to  be  a  Christian."^  He  stirred  lordly  Athens,  and 
his  presence  shook  mighty  Rome. 

But  this  same  Paul  also  mingled  with  the  heathens 
in  rugged,  untamed  Lystra.  And  he  gave  a  father's 
tenderness  to  young  Timothy.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Cor- 
inthians that  if  he  had  "all  knowledge"  and  the  power 
to  move  mountains  and  "have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing."* 

This  man  who  suflFered  shipwrecks,  beatings,  ston- 
ings,  mobbings  and  prison  chains  also  said:  ".  .  .  for 
when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong."^ 

Paul  had  confident  humility. 

The  Gospel  Paul  proclaimed,  now  restored,  nour- 
ished that  quality  because  it  taught  that  all  men  are 
kings.  It  taught  that  they  are  all  brothers,  too  —  sons 
of  a  common  spiritual  Sire. 

All  of  which  brings  me  back  to  where  this  little 
piece  began  —  under  a  big  green  monarch  in  the 
mountains.  Yes,  would  that  I  could  stand  tall,  yet 
reach  low  as  it  does.  Then  I  would  own  a  real  treasure: 
confident  humility. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 

«Acts  26:28. 

*I  Corinthians  13:2. 

HI  Connthians  12:10. 


